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COAL HANDLING SYSTEM—RAILROAD CARS TO OVENS 
CHATTANOOGA GAS AND COAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Beaumont Service 


Let us help you solve your coal handling problems. 


What we have done in the past is evidence that we 
can handle your situation satisfactorily. 


We aim to save the customer time, money and labor. 


At Chattanooga we designed, furnished and erected 
the bunkers, conveyors, pulverizers, feeders, screens, and 
everything else included in the coal and coke handling 
equipment. 


RH. BEAUMONT 0. 


364 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Cleveland Boston Chicago 
Canada—The Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse Co.—Montreal 
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Getting the Employee 


Temperament a Matter that Has Received Too Little Attention from Executives of Utility 
Companies — The Square Peg in a Round Hole 
By RALPH ELSMAN 


There can be no more important matter in con- 
nection with the management of a public utility 
company than to fit an employee into the niche 
which will bring forth his or her best, and at the 
same time will produce for the company the maxi- 
mum result in efficiency. 

Particularly during the present so-called recon- 
struction period, when there is always the unrest 
that follows a great upheaval such as the world war, 
the question of securing the right employee and 
thereby benefiting all concerned becomes of para- 
mount importance. It has been my experience that 
perhaps there is only one in every ten or twenty who 
is fitted for a position with a public utility company. 
Sometimes it is a question of temperament, and the 
close attention to detail which a regulated utility 
requires for the successful management of its busi- 
ness is such that the person employed is unfitted for 
a position with the company although perhaps the 
same person would be a tremendous success in an- 
other line of business.. The old saw of a square peg 
in a round hole has no better illustration than in the 
business with which we are so closely related. 


QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT DeseRVES More 
ATTENTION 


Temperament is a matter that, it seems to me, has 
received too little attention from the executives of 
utility companies—and perhaps I might even extend 
this and say the executives of any large company— 
and it is one of the outgrowths of the war that this 
matter is coming to the front as time passes. 

Every one of us has had the experience of the 
“grouchy” junior executive or perhaps manager of a 
small business corporation—and I am not referring 
now to public utilities—who by his testy mannerisms 
has been a halter on the progress and growth of the 
business. 


Vice-President, Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The natural hesitancy that arises when it is neces- 
sary to do business with an individual of this kind is 
a demonstration of the human tendency to take the 
course of least resistance. 

With the development of modern efficiency and its 
constant wear and tear on the physical and mental 
system, there is a tendency for executives to de- 
velop this temperamental side that very shortly turns 
a company from being a pleasant working place into 
a virtual prison, and it is this tendency that must be 
overcome for the successful workings-out of the prob- 
lems that arise during the course of the day. 


WHEN THE VACANCY APPEARS 


Sometimes, it has been my experience, authority 
placed in the hands of a man who is incapable of ex- 
ercising this authority has worked smoothly for a 
short time, but presently confusion crept in and it 
was then only a matter of time until there was prac- 
tical disruption in the organization and it became 
necessary to eliminate this factor. The elimination 
of the executive has created a vacancy in the organi- 
zation that must be filled, and the question of whether 
it is policy to advance a man from a bureau head, or 
even from a more minor position, to the management 
of a department becomes of supreme importance. 
There are various factors which perhaps will be a 
guide for the ascertaining of a man’s qualifications: 
First, how does he stand with his fellow employees? 
Is he popular? Has he the respect of those with 
whom he has been dealing? Second, if he has had 
some slight authority has he been autocratic in ex- 
ercising this minor power, or has he succeeded in ob- 
ta ning results without in any way losing the respect 
that is necessary for a man who has risen above the 
average run? This latter point is frequently the 
cause of the wrecking of many a career and of the 
man falling back into a rut from which he never will 
rise. 
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INTRODUCING THE STRANGER 


Another side of this question is that of the intro- 
duction of a stranger into the organization and plac- 
ing power in his hands. This is a matter that is, first 
of all, a question of judgment on the part of the 

‘management of the company of the qualifications of 
a man for any given position. Here, 50 per cent of 
the time, the failure of the stranger in the organiza- 
tion is due to the fact that he is somewhat timid 
about exercising the authority given him, and the 
other 50 per cent is due to overexercising this au- 
thority. Striking the happy medium sometimes is a 
matter of montlis and other times is a matter of 
proper schooling by the management of the company. 

However, this is but one phase of the situation of 
securing the proper employee for the company. Per- 
haps the most common difficulty experienced is se- 
curing the unskilled laborer and the clerical and book- 


keeping help necessary for the proper conducting of 
the business. 


Tue WEAK Pornt oF AGENCIES 


Employment agencies have their uses, but their 
scope is limited to a very great extent. In the first 
place, their investigation of an applicant is apt to be 
superficial, their main desire being to place their 
client and to secure the commission on his subse- 
quent salary. This latter fact has a tendency to 
cause them to ask a larger salary than that which 
they are willing to accept, and in many cases means 
that a man is apt to place on his services a value all 
out of. proportion to the position which he is to fill. 
This means that a $60-a-month clerk will frequently 
be sent out on a $75 job and very often, being the 
only one available, will be responsible for the ac- 
ceptance of the applicant, with a resultant expendi- 
ture by the company on his education before it is 
definitely learned that he is incapable of filling the 
position, his surface qualifications being such that 
he would mislead the most searching verbal inquiry 
that could be made. The time and the monetary in- 
vestment in education is a total loss, and the per- 


centage of labor turnover has been materially in- 
creased. 


THe NEWSPAPER PRODUCES 


Advertising in newspapers is another method, and 
is perhaps one of the most successful that could pos- 
sibly be used, being due to the fact that a wide va- 
riety of applicants will be produced and the selection 
for the position becomes a question of comparison 
and judgment on the part of the head of the depart- 
ment or of the management of the company. News- 
paper advertising has never yet failed to bring forth 
at least one applicant whose qualifications have been 
such that he or she fitted snugly into the machinery 
of the department in question. 

The third method, and one which is perhaps equal 
in both its good and bad points, is the securing of ap- 
plicants from religious institutions. Priests, rabbis 
and ministers are constantly in touch with members 
of their organizations who are seeking to obtain po- 
sitions. The great danger of employing anyone from 
this source lies in the fact that sympathy plays a 
large part in the description of the applicant’s quali- 
fications when he is sent to a business organization. 








The man or woman may be in needy circumstances, 
and the efforts of the leader of his faith to aid in the 
relief will cause many unsuited applicants to be sent 
for positions. 

Another phase of this matter, and one which per- 
haps is equal! to the other, is the fact that those who 
have affiliated themselves with a religious organiza- 
tion and been active in churchly affairs have probably 
developed a staunchness of character that will serve 
to make them faithful and conscientious employees. 


A RESPONSIBILITY BEHIND Him 


Every commercial organization has recently, I will 
venture to say, encountered the situation of securing 
office boys, messengers and the like. Here it is 
that the church organization becomes a power, for 
there is no doubt but that, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances of a boy may be, if he is sent out by the 
leader of the religious faith that he follows he is under 
not only his watchful eye but also must make good 
for his sake. 

Securing an employee, it can readily be seen, is 
not a matter of a great deal of difficulty but is one 
of importance where the organization depends for its 
morale on the spirit which works for it. 





Making Connection to Regulator Diaphragm 
to Get Better Average Pressure 


The usual practice in making connection to the 
regulator diaphragm is to connect the pipe from the 
diaphragm of a low-pressure regulator into the outlet 
pipe near the regulator. In a distributing system 
where several branch ‘lines lead off from the main 
line close to the regulator station, thus causing an 
appreciable drop in the pressure of the main line 
within a short distance, it will be found to advantage 
to make the diaphragm connection into the main at 
a point some distance from the regulator house, or 
even into one of the branch lines, suggests H. H. 
Harrington, of the Ashtabula (Ohio) Gas Company, 
in a “Wrinkle” prepared for the annual convention 
of the Natural Gas Association of America. This will 
cause the regulator to maintain a better average pres- 
sure, as the pressure given by the regulator is con- 
trolled by the pressure in the main line after a part 
of the drop has taken place. In one case we connect 
into a branch line on an adjoining street at least 500 
ft. away from the regulator. For these connections 
we run 1%-in. pipe laid to grade so that any conden- 
sation can be taken care of. 





Tool for Scraping Dirt from Pipe 

For scraping clay and dirt from pipe which has 
been taken up from ditch a handy tool can be made 
by grinding a curve to conform to the pipe circum- 
ference into the cutting edge of an ordinary garden 
hose, is a suggestion contained in one of the 1919 
“Wrinkles” of the Natural Gas Association of 
America. 


Lima Gas Company has purchased a lot at a 
consideration said to have been $30,000. The gas com- 
pany is planning to build an office building and display 
room, it is said. 
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Declares Quality of Service Should Determine 
the Price 


Cecil F. Elmes Depreciates the Value of Appraisals in Rate Making — Points Out Wherein 


What, I believe, will prove to be one of the most 
vitalizing influences in rate making has come out of 
a revelation brought by the war, declared Cecil F. 
Elmes in a paper before the recent annual convention 
of the Illinois Gas Association. A few years ago 
only a very few of us believed that appraisals, in 
their present sense, while helpful, are not essential 
in rate making. Practically every regulating body in 
the country, with its engineering staff, assumed the 
contrary and almost everybody in the utility busi- 
ness agreed with them. Yet in the last year or so, 
under the stress of national need, the man in the 
street made a surprising discovery which the. tech- 
nical men and commissions apparently had never sus- 
pected. He found that in the most vital and urgent 
rate making known in history he’ did not need ap- 
praisals at all. 

We talk of gas, electric light, power and street 
railways as necessities, and in our complex modern 
life they are, but they are not in the same class with 
meat, or milk, or sugar, or coal, or bread. We can 
cook without gas and read without electricity, but 
without food we die. Prices had risen beyond all 
expectation and there was a feeling almost of panic 
as to where commodity prices might go if the move- 
ment was unchecked. Then the Federal Govern- 
ment and the whole country rose to the emergency. 
Committees were formed in every community—most 
of us scarcely knew the names of their members— 
and these committees were rate-making bodies in 
the fullest sense of the word. 


SETTING Foop Rates 


Each day the newspapers printed a list of prices 
for the commodities necessary to our lives and wel- 
fare, and we, the public, were guided by them. The 
merchants who sold us provisions were controlled by 
them. Generally speaking, these committees had 
little equipment or staff, but, looking over the situa- 
tion in a practical, commercial-minded way, they 
decided that the right price in a particular commu- 
nity for grade A condensed milk was 22 cents and the 
right price for grade B was 17 cents. And 22 cents it 
was, and 17 cents it was, for the grocer and the citi- 
zen, for you and me, although nobody made an ap- 
praisal of the milk company’s plant. Nobody even 
inquired where it was. Generally speaking, nobody 
knew or-cared. 

I submit this as a far more important fact for you 
to consider than some of the technicalities upon 
which learned papers have been written. You and I 
and every one of us had the price fixed that we should 
pay for our foodstuffs and our basic necessities, with- 
out a word being said as to “original cost,” or “re- 
production cost,” or “depreciation.” Did any of you 
hear these things talked about last year in connec- 
tion with the price of canned milk? 

Now, you may say that this is somewhat far- 


the Layman During the War Has Shown the Way for the Expert 


ure, a rough-and-ready procedure to meet the press- 
ing need of a passing hour. There is some truth in 
that. Undoubtedly we were all looking to essentials 
and sidetracking non-essentials. But please note that 
when we started to drop non-essentials one of the 
first to go overboard was the appraisal, in the form 
that you and I in the public utility business know it 
—and it was dropped whilé we were making rates on 
commodities far more vital to the national life than 
those with which you and I deal, important as these 
are. Moreover, the work was done with justice, be- 
cause had there been much injustice it would inevi- 
tably have been evidenced by distrust or unrest in a 
democracy such as ours. The fact that it did not do 
so is a strong indication that, in the main, the work 
was done fairly and well. 


Tue Essence oF RATE MAKING 


Instead of assuming, as has been done for so many 
years past, that we cannot make a rate .without an 
appraisal, let us set the idea aside for a moment and 
ask ourselves what are the real essentials in deter- 
mining a rate at which to sell gas or electricity or any 
commodity ; and, first of all, why rate making should 
be different in the case of a thousand feet of gas from 
the same problem in regard to a bar of ‘soap. 

We are told that the one is a public utility service, 
something apart by itself and subject to one eco- 
nomic law, and the other is general merchandise, 
subject to another and different economic law. Is 
this true? It is my profound conviction that there 
is only one economic law for all forms of industry, 
because they are all operated bv man, who is always 
actuated, in business affairs, by the same motive. 

The merchant opens a store to make a profitable 
livelihood. If he did not think he could succeed he 
would not open the store. If the profits he makes 
prove too small he will abandon the store. Precisely 
the same is true of public utilities. The men that op- 
erate them are impelled by the same motives that 
prompt others to run a store. If they cannot make 
not merely a livelihood but the most profitable live- 
lihood in this way, they will cease to operate utilities 
and go into. other lines of businéss less harassing 
and more productive. What, then, is the basis of 
rate making which will be as fair and just when ap- 
plied to general merchandise as to a public utility? 

The answer has been given in well-chosen language 
by the United States Supreme Court. It was uttered 
in regard to a public utility, indeed, but it holds good 
in regard to any other merchant: 


“What the public is entitled to demand is that 
no more be expected from it for the use of the 
public highway than the services rendered by it 
are reasonably worth.” 


That language has never been improved upon. 


fetched, that what I refer to was an emergency meas- You may find some who may tell you that the courts 
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have abandoned this view or modified it. They have 
not modified it, and they never will. If you perform 
a public service (or a private one either), you should 
get what the service is reasonably worth. In what 
direction could the courts modify that? Will they 
tell you that you should get more than your services 
are reasonably worth, or less? 

Set aside court decisions for the moment. What 
allowance is any man entitled to for any service per- 
formed for his fellow man unless it be what the 
service is “reasonably worth”? Is there not at this 
very moment practically a world-wide recognition 
of the fact that every man or group of men, or nation 
for that matter, is entitled to what his or its labors 
are “reasonably worth”? Indeed, much more than a 
recognition, a determination that they shall be left at 
liberty to attain it. This is not a change in human 
thought. Humanity, the best part of it, never 
thought otherwise. But heretofore we recognized, 
somewhat sadly, that while all were entitled to their 
just deserts, some—the few—were so strong they 
could not be hindered from taking more, while others 
—the many—were so weak and helpless they could 
not be assured of that which was plainly their due. 

No sooner do we accept this dictum of the Su- 
preme Court—that the rate should be commensurate 
with the service—than we are immediately forced to 
take the next step. We have no choice about it. 
Good service is worth more than bad service. Very 
well, then the public should pay more for good serv- 
ice and less for bad service. You may have an im- 
mense plant yet give poor service because of poor 
management. You may have a small plant or a cheap 
one but manage it well and give good service. In 
either case the quality of service should determine 
its price. It is reassuring to have the Illinois com- 
mission make efficiency and quality of service a de- 
ciding factor in the rate of return in the Little York 
case. 

I would be misleading you, however, if I urged 
you to believe that all rate-making bodies see eye to 
eye with the l/nited States Supreme Court in this 
matter. Few decisions that I can recall have taken 
practical cognizance of excellence of service in fix- 
ing the rate, although the number that express a 
willingness to do so is large. The Supreme Court’s 
view is not the only one. There is the pronounce- 
ment of the Indiana commission in the Interurban 
Railways case last summer: 


“That the service rendered the patron is of a 
superior character does not justify the same or 
higher charges.” 


WHat THE SERVICE Is WorTH 


Let us next proceed to determine what the service 
is worth. And, first, what is the service which a 
public utility renders? Precisely the same service 
which other manufacturers and merchants render. 
We take raw materials, convert them into finished 
products and wholesale or retail them. 

We take coal and coke and oil and convert them 
into gas and are entitled to be compensated for what 
this service, in labor and material, is worth. This is 
the first item. We cannot do this without a large 
and expensive manufacturing establishment—a gas- 
generating station. It takes the capital of investors 


to create this, and these investors and associates are 








entitled to what their services are reasonably worth. 
This is the second item. 

It is one of the striking features in the economics 
of public utilities that this simple and obvious an- 


alysis of the problem needs to be made. Yet, in fact, 
it is lost sight of every hour of the day. Every regu- 
lating body recognizes that the investor’s service en- 
titles him to profit in some degree, but hardly any 
of them admit that the operator and manager is en- 
titled to anything more than bare wages. But I do 
not mean to single out public service commissions. 
Public utility men themselves have often appeared to 
share the same idea. 

A feature upon which the minds of men in the 
utility business has been clearer is the way in which 
the investor’s share in a public utility enterprise dif- 
fers from the same investor’s share in a private com- 
mercial venture. But. unfortunately, here again, 
while they have been able to see certain advantages 
which the public utility investor enjoys, they have to 
a considerable extent overlooked the reverse side of 
the picture. Until we see both it is not possible to 
answer fairly the question as to what his services 
are worth. 

We will next go into each of these matters a little 
more fully, but for the moment I will summarize the 
worth of service as including: 

1. A fair return for the operator’s services. 

2. A fair return for the investor’s services. 


A Farr Return FOR THE OPERATOR’S SERVICES 


If a man puts his time and money into the dry 
goods business, it is well recognized that he is en- 
titled to a fortune if his industry and skill can make it 
for him. If the same man takes his time and money 
and goes into the public utility business, there is a 
prevalent idea, not only among the commissions and 
the general public but even among public utility 
men, that he is entitled to just a living wage as a 
manager or operator—and to earn some small fixed 
margin on his capital; say, 6 or 8 or possibly 10 per 
cent. More people are inclined to put it at 6 per cent 
than at 10 per cent. In short, that such a man is en- 
titled to “a salary and a safe return.” 

Is a man who ach’eves great success and does big 
and striking things in creating or operating a public 
utility entitled to make a fortune out of his achieve- 
ment? (Or is he entitled to only “a salary and a safe 
return”? In many years spent in the public utility 
business J do not think I have heard any man, to say 
nothing of any commission, squarely answer this 
question. In fact, I have scarcely known anyone to 
venture to ask it. 

I do not mean that commissions have said nothing 
as to the propriety of rewarding good management. 
They have spoken at length upon the subject in a 
reassuring vein, but usually in vague, indefinite 
terms seldom more than generalities. And yet upon 
the answer to that question depends the future de- 
velopment of the public utility business, because if 
great leaders are to be rewarded on a big scale in 
other lines of business and to get but a pittance in 
the public utility business, then they will not be 
found in public utilities. They will go where they 
can get what their service is reasonably worth, and 
where it is recognized that great service is entitled to 
great reward. 

In a century and a half of industrial development 
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the United States, starting witha civilizatiop not 
more advanced than that of European countries, has 
taken strides so gigantic that present figures are al- 
most beyond our intelligent comprehension. A vital 
element in producing this result was the freedom 
left to big men to develop new and striking concep- 
tions in a big way. These men won a rich reward 
for their work and they were entitled to it, for the 
community reaped still greater benefits as a result 
of their efforts. The essence of democracy has ever 
heen equal opportunity for all. It has never been, 
and I hope it never will be, equal reward for all re- 
gardless of the magnitude or the merit of each man’s 
performance. 

We are entitled to know whether or not this stim- 
ulus is to exist in the future, in the public utility 
business. If you are a man of striking ability, is a 
salary all you are entitled to make by your efforts? 
If so, there are plenty of other lines where you can 
get as good a salary, or better, with less effort and a 
great deal less technical training and equipment. 
And do not forget that what holds for the manage- 
ment will apply in a greater or less degree in every 
department, down to that of unskilled labor. If rate 
regu'ation proceeds upon the basis that inferior abil- 
ity is good enough for public utilities, then an in- 
ferior quality of public service is inevitable. 

Further, if all you are to get when you or your 
associates put in capital is a “safe return,” then you 
are a fool for your pains. That may be had by put- 
ting your funds in any one of many different invest- 
ments all over the country where you need never 
concern yourself with the management or contribute 
one stroke of work. If public utility regulation is 
conducted upon the theory, either expressed or im- 
plied, that the ablest men in it, with any capital which 
they put into the business or can attract to it from 
others, are entitled to nothing more than “a salary 
and a safe return,” then the public utility business 
will rank low in the grade of men attracted to it and 
in the progress which they achieve. 


A Fair RETURN FOR THE INVESTOR’S SERVICES 


Now consider the second item-—the worth of the 
use and risk of the investor’s property. First, let us 
look at the element of use of the investment. Imme- 
diately we note a striking difference between the use 
of an investor’s money in a public utility and the use 
made of it in a grocery or dry goods store. If you 
put $10,000 into the grocery business only a rela- 
tively small part of it needs to be tied up in perma- 
nent investment. The larger proportion of your 
money goes into stock, which commences to move 
out to customers and be converted into its original 
form of cash capital from the day you open the store. 
If successful, in three months, maybe two, the entire 
stock has disappeared, you receive back most of your 
original investment, plus your cost of operating the 
store, plus a profit. 


If you do not make the costs of operation and a. 


reasonable profit your business is conducted at a 
loss and it is only a question of time before you must 
quit. Generally speaking, you make a reasonable 
profit, pay your operating expenses, then reinvest 
your capital in fresh stock. In this way your capital 
is turned back into your hands four or five times a 
year, bringing in its margin of profit each time. 

Now, what are the facts in the case of a gas com- 





pany? In the first place, instead of the greater part 
of your investment going into “working” or “‘float- 
ing” capital and the balance into plant, the great 
bulk of it is tied up in plant. It is “bound” or “fixed.” 
Only a fraction of it is needed for raw materials or 
pay-roll. In the next place, your “turn-over” is no 
longer at the rate of four or even three times a year. 
It is more nearly once in four years. In other words, 
the nature of your investment is radically different 
in regard to what I will call its “flexibility.” 

The grocer may decide that canned goods and the 
sealed package business are more profitable than 
fresh fruit and vegetables. If he thinks the matter 
urgent the change can be accomplished in a few days. 
Later he may decide that cooked foods and delica- 
tessen are a paying line. Almost at once the store 
begins to change over to this line. Or Christmas- 
time and the holiday trade are in sight and half the 
grocer’s plant becomes a candy store. His dollars 
are always in the grocery trade, but they shift from 
one direction in it to another, according to the con- 
ditions of the business, always seeking the avenue of 
greatest profit at the moment. 

Nothing comparable to this exists in the gas busi- 
ness. You cannot modify your product to meet 
changing fashions or seasons and thus increase your 
profit. Your capital is tied up in equipment for mak- 
ing gas, and, generally speaking, you have nothing 
else to sell. You cannot abandon gas and sell ice in 
the summer. Only in a very limited sense and at 
great extra investment cost can you even take care 
of seasonal fluctuations in population. 

From this difference in “flexibility” arises an ele- 
ment of risk which perhaps no utility to-day knows 
better than the gas industry—the risk that, in five or 
ten years, changes in the art or economic or social 
changes in the community may endanger the safety 
of the whole investment. Much may happen in ten 
years. Think what has happened in the last ten 
years in the gas business. Ten years ago water- 
gas plants were in their ascendency. They met the 
economic need of the day. The man in the coal-gas 
plant was almost pitied.. To-day the whole economic 
structure of the gas industry has changed. The man 
with the water-gas plant on his hands wonders what 
it will cost him to produce gas for his consumers 
from now on, and he has good reason to worry. He 
not only has to face the disquieting question of the 
cost of labor and raw materials, but is asking him- 
self whether some of the latter will be available at 
any price. 

What court or commission ten years ago made al- 
lowance to investors in gas plants on account of the 
risks inherent in the business? On the contrary, it 
was almost penalized for its obvious security. No 
less an authority than the United States Supreme 
Court, speaking in the Eighty Cent Gas Case about 
this “property in the City of New York years after 
the risk and danger involved have been almost en- 
tirely eliminated,” makes the following remarks: 


“In an investment in a gas company such as 
complainants’, the risk is reduced almost to the 
minimum.” 

“An interest in such a business is as near a safe 
and secure investment as can be imagined.” 
This comment on the gas industry was written in 

1909. None, however, can readily imagine its being 
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made by the same or any other competent body in 
1919. 

We see, then, that in determining a fair return to 
the investor we must bear in mind that: 


His ”turnover” is very slow, his opportunities 
for profit are proportionately restricted and he 
cannot turn temporary shifts of season or fashion 
to his profit as other merchants can. 

His investment, being “fixed” or “bound” for 
long periods of time, is much more liable to risk 
through changes in the art, through new eco- 
nomic developments in the community, and 
through those great political and economic 
crises which seem inevitably to recur in the his- 
tory of mankind. 


How THE INVESTMENT SHALL BE -VALUED 


How, then; are we to compute a fair return to the 
investor? On what basis are we to estimate what 
his service really-is? Fortunately, this is a point 
upon which the higher courts have spoken with note- 
worthy clarity and unanimity. What his property is 
worth at present is to be the basis. There is little 
deviation from the dictum of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the old San Diego Land and Town 
case. The investor is entitled to: 


“A fair return upon the reasonable value of the 
property at the time it is being used for the pub- 
lic.” 


It is the value of the property now for which com- 
pensation must be paid now. If by circumstances 
within the power of the owners of the property, or 
utterly beyond their power, the property itself has 
become valueless, then the public may not be asked 
to pay for its use. If by circumstances within the 
power or beyond the powér of the owners the prop- 
erty has become valuable far beyond what it was 
worth when first secured, then such value must be 
considered—not some value which it had. in days 
gone by. The Supreme Court took precisely the 
same ground in the New York Eighty-Cent Gas case: 


“And we concur with the court below in hold- 
ing that the value of the property is to be deter- 
mined as of the time when the inquiry is made re- 
garding the rates. If the property, which legally 
enters into the consideration of the question of 
rates, has increased in value since it was ac- 
quired, the company is entitled to the benefit of 
such increase.” 


The language of the Minnesota Rate case, decided 
in 1913, shows no departure from this viewpoint: 


“It is clear that in ascertaining the present 
value we are not limited to the consideration of 
the actual investment. If that has been reck- 
less or improvident, losses may be sustained 
which the community does not underwrite. As 
the company may not be protected in its actual 
investment, if the value of its property be plainly 
less, so the making of a just return for the use of 
the property involves the récognition of its fair 
value, if it be more than its cost. The property 









is held in private ownership and it is that prop- 
erty, and not the original cost of it, of which the 
owner may not be deprived without due process 
of law.” 


I could multiply such citations, but these suffice to 
show the consistent attitude of the highest court in 
the land. As Justice Hough says in the Consolidated 
Gas case after a careful review of important decisions 
handed down prior to that time: 


“It is impossible to observe this continued use 
of the present tense in these decisions of the 
highest court without feeling that the actual or 
reproductive value at the time of the inquiry is 
the first and most important figure to be ob- 
tained.” 


But we have no sooner conceded that the investor 
is to be rewarded in accordance with the actual worth 
or value of his property than we are face to face with 
one of the most hotly disputed problems of the whole 
subject of rate making: What is value? 


Wuat Is WortTH or VALUE? 


This question as to what constitutes worth or 
value is a difficult one. Broadly speaking, you may 
divide present-day authorities into two groups: 


1. Those who contend that there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of value‘and methods of defining and 
determining it. 

2. Those who contend that there is but a single 
standard or measure of value. 


I am going to avoid going into this topic to a great 
extent, not because I lack decided opinions of my 
own but because the matter is essentially contro- 
versial and cannot very well be dealt with properly 
in the brief limits of this paper. I will merely call 
your attention to the views of these two schools so 
that you may get a general idea of the subject. 

Those who contend that value is many-sided be- 
lieve that you must qualify the word in every case 
by stating to which particular value you refer. They 
state, for instance, that a public utility has one value 
for rate-making purposes and another value for pur- 
chase, sale or condemnation, and another value when 
being assessed for taxation. 


Those who contend that there is but a single stand- 
ard of value believe that this is the same thing which 
the older economists refer to as “exchange value.” 
In fact, the great pioneers in the subject of economics 
showed their own views to an extent by dropping the 
adjective “exchange” and merely using the single 
word “value,” explaining that this was always to be 
taken to mean “exchange value,” unless some other 
and special qualifying adjective was employed. 

No one has ever yet improved upon John Stuart 
Mill’s definition of value as given in his “Principles - 
of Economics” : 


“The value of a thing is its general power of 
purchasing, the command which its possession 
gives over purchasable commodities in general.” 

(Continued on page 447.) 
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New Haven Tests Indicate that 


Benzol Is Best Motor Fuel 


J. Arnold Norcross, Who Sends Figures Warns 
Against Building Too Much Upon Them, Being, 
as They Are, Not Very Comprehensive 


Interesting though not particularly comprehensive 
tests have been made by the New Haven Gas Light 
Company of the comparative value of benzol as a 
motor fuel. Data on these tests have been sent to 
the AMERICAN GAs ENGINEERING JouRNAL by J. Arnold 
Norcross, who, while warning against building too 
much upon them, suggests that they may serve as an 
encouragement for others in the gas business to de- 
velop a local market for benzol and toluol with the 
automobiles. 

Tests made March 27 resulted as follows: 


MOTOR FUEL TESTS 
(One test only) 
Driver—George S. Lees. 
Car—Hupmobile, Model N, 1917. 
Weather—Raw, windy. 
Observer—J. L. Cargill. 
Carbureter— Weber. 


Roads—Dry. 
Test No. 1—Fuel: 50% benzol, 50% toluol 
Mileage: 17.8 miles per gallon. 
Test No. 2—Fuel: 100% benzol 
Mileage: 22.5 miles per gallon. 
Test No. 3—Fuel: 50% benzol, 50% gasoline. 
Mileage: 17.8 miles per gallon. 
Test No. 4—Fuel: 100% gasoline. 


Mileage: 14.1 miles per gallon. 
In all cases carbureter was readjusted to meet require- 


ments. Test made over roads between New. Haven, Hart- 
ford, Middletown, at fairly constant rate of speed. 


Comparison with gasoline: Per Cent Better 


50% benzol, 50% toluol ............ 26.24 
50% benzol, 50% gasoline .......... 26.24 
RU INE 5 os 45 oes bd cueanss 46 44 59.57 


Tests made on a different make of car May 14 
roughly confirm the earlier results obtained from 
benzol. They show as follows: 


MAY 14, 1919 
Car--Dodge Commercial, 1919 Mode). 


Driver—George S. Lees. 
Observer—C, F. Sucher 


One gallon benzol............... 22.4 miles 
One gallon benzol............... 20.8 miles 
One gallon benzol............... 22.5 miles 

NE 568 ods fant cna cyekin 21.9 miles 
One gallon gasoline............ 14.8 miles 
One gallon gasoline............ 16.3 miles 
One gallon gasoline............ 14.0 miles 

PONS. i cic sioee ont < doen’ 15.03 miles 


Average increase in mileage of benzol over gasoline was 
45.71 per cent. 





Use Rubber Hose to Connect Meters for 
Testing 
In our meter shop we give a small flame test to a 


number of meters in a series. We found some diffi- 
culty in coupling the meters together with connec- 









tions made from iron pipe and fittings, because the 
meters varied in height and the connections were not 
always true. We now use a short piece of rubber 
hose with street elbows and regular brass meter 
swivels, states T. Harry Kerr, of the Ashtabula 
(Ohio) Gas Company, in a “Wrinkle” submitted for 
the annual convention of the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America. The street elbows are put into the 
rubber hose with shellac and make a perfectly tight 
joint. 


Their Jobs Are Open, but How 
Many Have Resumed Them? 


The Experience of Various Gas Companies with Respect to Men 
Being Let Out of Military Service or from the War 
Industries Indicates Something—It Might Be of 
Profit to Learn What It Is 
By E. D. CARPENTER 


We gas men have been engrossed in our calling to a 
degree, perhaps, that we do not often pause to question 
—“Is it materially worth while?” 

Without entering into a too-close analysis of the 
matter we have always considered it a fine thing to be 
a gas man. 

We like the associations—the people we work 
shoulder to shoulder with. 

There is an instinctive desire in every human being 
to be of service to his fellows. 

Some men have succeeded in killing this desire com- 
pletely and have amassed great fortunes. 

But this does not prove the desire an impractical 
quality to exploit in the attainment of material suc- 
-cess. 

Other men, by the very dint of originating service 
to a rare degree have also attained great fortunes. In 
the gas field the desire to serve one’s fellow being can 
be gratified to any degree and promotion in rank at 
least, if not in income, is in proportion to the extent 
to which one does gratify it. 

There is a sense of neighborliness about the gas in- 
dustry, the feeling that one can know almost all there 
is to be known that is present in no other considerable 
industry. This is due not to the lack of magnitude 
on the part of the gas industry, but to its concentration. 

The work is interesting. It is not drab routine, but 
creative work with immense and immediate possibil- 
ities. 

If the opportunity were presented to us would we 
be glad to forsake this calling for some other calling 
more remunerative in material. things? Most of us 
would contemplate such a possibility with reluctance. 





Benooves Us to Loox INto THE MATTER 


Yet we constantly have brought to our attention 
stories of greater material compensation for the same 
grade of ability and the same degree of industry in 
other callings. Where there is smoke there must be 
fire. It behooves us to look into this matter. 

It is not our own welfare alone that is concerned, 
but the welfare of the industry. 

Each year we must attract a certain number of re- 
cruits to our ranks. Upon the quality and caliber of 
these recruits in proportion to the quality and caliber 
of the recruits being attracted to other industries will 
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ene the future progress of our industry relative to 
ers. . 

It cannot be imagined that a mature man with his 
eyes open and not yet hypnotized with the attractions 
aside from the material that the gas field affords is 
going to deliberately choose out of many callings that 
which affords the least material returns. 


Wuat Matrriat Arrractions Does It Orrer? 


How attractive materially is the gas industry in pro- 
portion to other industries? Does not the attitude of 
those men the war has drawn out of it, it may be said 
forcibly, afford us a criterion by which we may judge? 

All of them did not shoulder a rifle—go forth into 
a life of constant excitement, danger and adventure. 
If such was the case we would say that any reluctance 
to come back to gas company employment would indi- 
cate nothing more than a natural reluctance to imme- 
diately settle down again. 

Many of these people who have been taken away from 
us have gone to engage in tasks not greatly dissimilar 
to our own. Instead of studying industrial gas prob- 
lems and selling industrial gas installations to other in- 
dustries they have gone to those industries to study in- 
dustrial problems, to convert them, if possible, to gas, 
to purchase the installations and to operate them when 
purchased. Instead of selling gas appliances they have 
taken to selling bonds. 

There is nothing about such changes to disturb the 
mental equilibrium. 

With them it is merely a case of determining whether 
they want to do practically similar work for the gas 
industry or in some other industry. Their selection in 
too many cases to reassure us considerably as to the 
attractions we offer is too frequently against us. 


Not Mucu To OFFER 


Evidently we haven’t much to offer in comparison to 
others, to the man who demands material returns from 
his work. Our. principal attraction is to the type that 
the kind of work means everything to. And this type 
isn’t sufficiently numerous to meet our needs. 

The cause of this cannot be justly attributed to the 
gas companies or the capital behind them. 

Gas companies cannot give more than they receive. 
Some have, to outward appearances at least, recently 
been doing this, but it’s a short-lived expedient at the 
best. 

With other industries the maximum they can get 
is the limit to the prices they may charge for their 
product. With gas companies it is a case of cost plus, 
m the most fortunate cases, a somewhat meagre return 
on capital invested. 

Gas companies may be compelled to increase costs 
to-morrow. The addition, with a tragically few ex- 
ceptions, they cannot hope to have reflected in their 
rates for months and perhaps even a year or more. 


Havr Co-oprraTED OVERZEALOUSLY IN KEEPING Down 
Costs 


But gas companies, the politician and the daily press 
to the contrary, have co-operated overzealously in keep- 
ing down costs. 

There is no reason in the world why a gas company 
should be expected to get competent specialists and 





workers at a less rate than other industries. Why 
then get scared to death at the thought of going before 
a commission with a cost figure for chemists, say, that 
is on a par with what such a worker could get in the 
steel industry? And so on for all workers whose sal- 
aries must be included in rates. 

With salesmen the problem is more simple. The 
gas industry 1s coming to agreement that the commer- 
cial department should be self-supporting. Let us make 
it so on the basis of a wage scale that will attract to 
us the best grade of salesmen there is. Tack the dif- 
ference on the sales price of the appliance. 

Such course might have a twofold advantage. In 
addition to getting real salesmen in the industry we may 
be compelled to charge a price for appliances that will 
enable plumbers and dealers to sell gas appliances on 
fairly even footing with us, thus eliminating an animosity 
that has cost us considerable in the past and may well 
cost us considerable in the future. 


Must ProvipE FoR THE FUTURE 


It is not the purport of this article to take an alarm- 
ist viewpoint. The gas industry is in no immediate 
danger of being abandoned completely by competent 
workers. It is the future that must be provided for, 
and, in making this provision, inequalities towards pres- 
ent workers will be remedied. 

Gas company executives must acqttire a considerably 
broader viewpoint as to what different kinds of workers 
are worth. It must be as broad as the viewpoint main- 
tained in other industries. 

It has never yet put it up to the public that a chemist 
in the gas field is entitled to as high rate of compen- 
sation as is the chemist in the steel industry, for it 
is the public that must pay the bill. If the public will 
not do it, which is unthinkable, then the situation is 
beyond remedy. 

Gas-company counsel have had no hesitancy in put- 
ting high raw materials costs before the commissions. 
The gas companies had no voice in this matter.. They 
had to pay the market price or do without. Gas com- 
pany counsel should have no less hesitancy in putting 
higher employee costs before the commissions. If gas 
company workers are not being paid the rate similar 
work brings in other industries, they may well suspect 
they are being sacrificed to the want of courage and 
selling ability of their principals. 

The handwriting has appeared on the wall. If we 
cannot attract our former workers back—the people 
who have a taste of some of the really desirable fea- 
tures of gas-company work—how can we hope to at- 
tract really competent young men just starting in their 
life’s work who look first for the most promising market 
for their energies and abilities; then select. 

There must be changes. In their actuality it is not 
imperative that they be immediate, but it is necessary 
that starting the ball in motion in that direction be 
immediate. 


Tue Crrms Service Company contemplated finan- 
cing will in all probability be done by its subsidiary, 
the Empire Gas & Fuel Company. It is expected 
financing wil be in the form of bonds. All outstanding 
stock of the Empire company is owned by the Cities 
Service Company. 
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When the Facts Reach Home 


seing human most of us are humanly indulgent 
towards reforms or public movements that do not 
affect or concern our own interests. 

Prohibition? Why not? We are asked to think 
of the injury to those whose whole capital is in- 
vested in what was only a day or so ago a perfectly 
legitimate business. 

We are not interested. None of our funds is in- 
vested in brewing company stocks. 

Che same reasoning brings a large following to 
the expioiter who essays to hound to the point of 
bankruptcy the public utilities. 

The companies concerned set up a howl—at least 
their elected executives do. 

They ask us to witness their lean earnings. 

We are not convinced that they are not speaking 
the truth. 

But why should we worry? If we can make the 
other fellow pay our bills by all means let us do so. 

And whose pocket does the loss come from after 
all. 

Not from ours. 

We go in for steel stocks or mortgages or real 
estate. 

Why, from the bloated capitalist to be sure. 

But, alas, some know better. 

Among them is that harassed utility executive 
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whose continual begging for rate increases is begin- 
ning to get on our nerves. 

If he were possessed of a sense of humor, or, per- 
haps, were heartless, he would laugh up his sleeve at 
eur self-delusion. 

He knows where the capital upon which the util- 
ities want a return comes from. 

Not from the bloated capitalist. 

He’s not in very deep on the utilities. 

He’s the kind that wants a bigger percentage of 
return than the utilities afford. 

‘That is one reason why he has become bloated in 
the capitalistic sense. 

It is possible that John Jones may not live to 
realize what the bankruptcy of any number of con- 
siderable public utilities might cost him. 

That is if John has taken all his funds out of the 
savings bank to put them into Liberty Loan bonds. 

lf he hasn't, the hounding of the utilities John 
has been indulgent towards might result some day 
in his getting back his principal at so many cents 
on the dollar. For savings banks have invested 
heavily in public utility securities. 

Or John’s indifference may hit back at him in 
another way—in a way he, of course, will never know 
of. 

John may not be strong on cash savings. 

But he isn’t worried about the future of his off- 
spring. 

He is heavily insured. 

In fact he sometimes tells us facetiously that the 
most profitable business undertaking he could enter 
into, from the viewpoint of enriching his family, 
would be to die. 


John knows that in the insurance companies’ cof- 
fers there are large reserves that are a guarantee 
that his heirs will not suffer. 

But those reserves are not in idle dollar: 

A great many of them are in public utility secur- 
ities. 

If they are made valueless John’s family’s guaran- 
tee of freedom from privation is not as certain as 
it might be. 

This self-deception we have been practicing, this 
deluding ourselves with this omnipresence of the 
bloated capitalist, is likely to cost us dearly some day 
if we do not correct it. 

One reason why it hasn’t already is that harassed 
type of utility executive without a sense of humor, 
or, perhaps, not entirely heartless, who doesn’t seem 
inclined to let us batter out our brains against a 
stone wall, regardless of our own apparent desire 
to accomplish such a result. 


When the welfare of any legitimate industrial un- 
dertaking is jeopardized it isn’t the bloated capitalist 






who is threatened so much as are the little fellows— 
you, me and all of us. 

His wealth relative to ours, individually, is over- 
whelming, but our wealth in the aggregate relative 
to his, individually, is as the ocean to the drop of 
water. 

And it is our wealth collectively that keeps the 
wheels of industry turning. 

His, individually, is but a mere drop in the bucket. 


Benzol the Most Efficient Fuel Commercially 
Available 

The results of tests made by the New Haven Gas 
Light Company to determine the relative value of 
benzol as a motor fuel, published elsewhere in this 
issue, are significant even though, because of their 
not being very comprehensive, they may establish 
little. They show straight benzol to be markedly 
more efficient in automobiles from the point of mile- 
age obtained over gasoline, and, to an extent, over 
mixtures. 

Because of the data coming from J. Arnold Nor- 
cross, gas men will attach more importance to these 
tests than their degree of comprehensiveness may 
warrant. Mr. Norcross is known throughout the in- 
dustry as a man of the rationally conservative type; 
he doesn’t chase rainbows. 

The figures are an encouragement indeed. Foal- 
ish, however, would be the company which would 
launch into the motor fuel supply business entirely 
on their basis. But there have been other tests even 
more comprehensive that confirm them. 

Benzol, we may accept, is the most efficient motor 
fuel commercially and economica™~ available. The 
problem is but to develop the market 





Now We Learn 


Full many a bump have the utilities gotten in the 
public press. Though the craze has by no means 
even yet exhausted itself, the fire is beginning to 
center itself, to strike at specific points. 

One knowing writer suggests that the villain most 
frequently pictured is not the real villain after all; 
he is simply a hired man who knows what to do and 
would do it if he had the means at hand. He refers 
to the ostensible head of the utility in the particular 
locality—the president, the general manager or 
merely a manager, as the case may. be. 

This thought strikes home to us: When we were 
young we were of the “general public.” And we be- 
lieved a great deal of what we read in the news- 
papers. 

When we thought of the utility, the Octopus, we 
pictured a man. He must be a stout man, of course; 
of self-sufficient and intolerant mien. Fortunately 
for the sake of our conception we never encountered 
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in those days of blissful self-deceit any of those lean, 
ingratiating personalities we have since found head- 
ing utilities. : 

Our pet detestation was the general manager of 
an electric traction company. He was all that our 
imagination demanded that he should be: portly, 
stern, intolerant and domineering. Here was the 
personification of the Octopus—the merciless gauger 
of the public, and the brazen master, through bribery, 
of its illegally elected officials. 


Later, some time after we attained a voting age, 
we found out that this prime Octopus was acquiring 
whatever riches he might amass at the rapid rate of 
two hundred dollars a month, less living expenses of 
a family of six. The company that employed him 
was getting the world’s wealth centered in its coffers 
just as fast as an average passenger haul of three 
miles on a five-cent fare and no car filled to seating 
capacity at any time except under very exceptional 
circumstances could get it there. And a few years 
later, in fact, it went into receivership and was ab- 
sorbed, we believe, by a steam railway whose tracks 
its line paralleled. 

So we are sympathetic to any movement to rescue 
the ostensible head of any utility from the full odium 
of its actions or lack of activities. 

The writer whose output has interested us throws 
the blame back on capital. Its interference, lack of 
understanding or penuriousness ties the hands of the 
operating head. 

So, we think, we have located the real trouble. It 
sounds logical. 

We know of a number of companies, behind in 
service, who could be all their management would 
like them to be if they could enlarge and construct, 
and the reason they cannot is lack of capital. How 
ominously that word obtrudes itself. 

We go to the bonding house or the bank, the os- 
tensible seat of all wealth. Why don’t they take the 
improvement bonds of such and such company? 

They would gladly, but the company’s securities 
have no attraction to the people. They could not 
market them. 

So we have sought out this elusive thing capital 
and found it still somewhere ahead of us. The bank 
and bonding house are not, after all, its seat. They 
are merely stopping places. 

Who, then, are these people in whose hands it 
lies? We consider the names that indicate great per- 
sonal wealth. 

Again disappointment. 

We roughly approximate the capital invested in 
American industry. Then we balance the aggre- 
gate of the fortunes of these big men of wealth. 
They represent a mere drop in the bucket. 

Capital, that unreasonable taskmaster of the utility 
operator, is not the easily reachable, highly centered 


thing we thought it was. When the Government 
needed vast sums for the war it found it, but only 
by stretching a vast network that covered the entire 
country and reached into its every nook and cranny. 

And there it lies—in the hands of countless people 
who have accumulated it by the sweat of the brow 
and rigorous self-sacrifice, hence who set a value 
upon it and demand a rental for its use commen- 
surate with the effort it required to gather it. 

No, as a journalist we cannot lend a hand to ab- 
solving the ostensible head from the sins, imaginary 
or real, of the public utility. It would take half the 
fun out of the calling. One can belabor with gusto 
when he belabors something he can picture. But 
when one acknowledges, as is the case, that the os- 
tensible head is simply the Man Friday of that horde 
who demand their reasonable rate of return, then 
one has to direct his shafts at millions—the little 
fellow here and there; you, me and all of us—a hope- 
less undertaking, any reasonable being will concede. 





Declares Quality of Service Should Determine the 
Price 
(Continued from page 442.) 


In what terms are we to measure the “general 
power of purchasing”? How are we to express it in 
figures? For this we can go back to Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations.” His statement also has not 
been improved upon: 


“Money is the exact measure of the real ex- 
changeable value of all commodities.” 


There you have the whole thing in a nutshell, in 
that clarity of language which has always been typ- 
ical of the great masters of thought. The value of a 
thing is its power of purchasing other things, and 
money is the yardstick or unit by which you shall 
measure that power. 

I think that at the present time the conception of 
value as many-sided has more adherents. Neverthe- 
less, in an able opinion the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals comes out emphatically in favor of a single 


standard of value. Says the court in the Havre de 
Grace case: 


“Both in the argument and in the brief filed on 
behalf of the public service commission there was 
used, probably through inadvertence, an expres- 
sion calculated to mislead, namely, the value of 
the property of the bridge company for rate- 
making purposes. In the code the 
commission is empowered ‘to ascertain the fair 
value of the property of any corporation subject 
to the provisions of this subtitle.’ That. and 
that only, is the valuation which the public serv- 
ice commission is authorized to ascertain; and it 
would tend not only to work an injustice but to 
render absurd the proposition that the property 
of a public service corporation might have one 
value in fact, another for purposes of rate making 
and a third for purposes of taxation.” 
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With a wide variety of viewpoint as to what con- 
stitutes value and whether value is one-sided or 

many-sided, the situation is complex enough. But 
it has been made much more so within the last two or 
three years by the development of a special view- 
point peculiar to a group comprising rate-regulating 
bodies and a number of engineers who specialize in 
appraisal work. Their view seems to be that there 
is something outlandish and improper about the 
prices you and I have to pay for any article to-day, 
and something reliable, solid and permanent about 
the prices of a few years ago. 

Of course, we all know that prices are high to-day 
and we all dislike to pay more for an article to-day 
than we paid for the same article yesterday. But 
the special viewpoint to which I refer goes much 
farther than this natural regret which is common to 
us all. The suggestion or implication is made that 
the prices of a few years ago were absolutely right; 
that they were what we all ought to pay for com- 
modities, and that they will surely come again, and 
probably within a brief time. 

I may note, in passing, that, in saying this, com- 
missions usually refer to commodities. It may be, 
and I assume it is, purely by accident that they do 
not often indicate there is much wrong with labor 
prices being equally high. It is commodities which 
have been jarred loose from some good old conserva- 
tive basis which they occupied in the past, and which 
they will occupy again when the world comes to its 
senses. This curious idea is so widespread, par- 
ticularly among public utility commissions, that it 
will be no exaggeration if I describe it as practically 
universal. 

The Wisconsin commission, in the Edgerton case, 
is specific on the subject: “The present is a period 
of unusual prices, with no indication of any return 
to normal prices.” So is the West Virginia com- 
mission, in the Union Natural Gas case, where its 
decision is based upon “the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing because of the war.” The Colorado commis- 
sion goes further and even declines to take note of 
the market prices of the day in the Western Colorado 
Power case: “The commission can in nowise coun- 
tenance reproduction estimates based strictly upon 
market conditions as of any definite day, and espe- 
cially is this true of the war prices prevailing on or 
about Dec. 31, 1916.” Wouldn’t some of you gentle- 
men have been pleased to make purchases any time 
during 1917 or 1918 at the “war prices prevailing on 
or about Dec. 31, 1916”? The Indiana commission 
is just as emphatic in the Princeton case, in which it 
says: “The commission will not use present abnor- 
mally high prices in determining the value of a plant 
for rate-making purposes.” The California commis- 
sion, in the Sutter-Butte case, has the appraisals of 
the engineers in the case “based upon prices obtain- 
ing during the five years directly preceding the recent 
abnormal increase due to war conditions.” The 
Maine commission, in the Guilford Water case, has 
this idea about “existing abnormal high prices,” and 
says that “public service engineers, charged with the 
duty of determining the present value of a given 
property, do not select any particular year, but re- 
gard it as fair to take an average over a period of 
five or more years.” The Connecticut commission, 
in the Hartford vs. Connecticut case, takes “prices 
representing the average for the five-year period 
1910-1915, this period being chosen as just outside the 


abnormal price conditions resulting from the war.” 
‘here is no dissenting vote from the Massachusetts 
commission in the Holyoke Street Railway case: 


“Present prices of fuel and materials are 
clearly abnormal, and it ought not to be assumed 
that they will continue indefinitely. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that relief will come soon 
after the war ends, and it is possible that it may 
come sooner through governmental regulations.” 


With such a weight of authority on its side, it is 
not surprising that our own commission in Illinois 
also takes this attitude, its engineers making what 
they describe as a “normal cost” valuation. The 
electric engineer of the commission read an interest- 
ing paper describing this peculiar form of valuation 
before the Western Society of Engineers in Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

The courts have told you that the value to be con- 
sidered is the value at the time of the inquiry. Very 
well, I will complete the story. Recall the definition 
] gave you from John Stuart Mill, “The value of a 
thing is its general purchasing power,” and Adam 
Smith’s statement, “Money is the exact measure of 
the real exchangeable value”? You must appraise a 
public utility (or any other thing) to-day at its gen- 
eral purchasing power to-day, and you can only 
measure general purchasing power to-day in terms 
of the dollar to-day. 

“Yet,” says the Maryland commission in the Salis- 
bury case, “we know that the property as such has 
no more intrinsic value to-day than it had two or 
three years ago.” 

True, entirely true ; but the dollar has less intrinsic 
value. Five years ago you could lay down a dollar 
bill on the counter of a bakery in Chicago and the 
baker would hand you out twenty loaves of 1-Ib. 
weight. To-day you lay down a dollar and he hands 
you ten 1-lb. loaves. Bread also has not changed its 
intrinsic value. It is the dollar that has shrunk. 

So when a value of, say, $300,000 is put on prop- 
erty which a few years ago would have been valued 
at $200,000, it is not the intrinsic value of the utility 
which has shifted; it is the dollar which has been de- 
based in its purchasing power. No one will be de- 
ceived so long as the commission specifies clearly 
that this is the value of the property in a particular 
locality as of, say, Jan. 1, 1919, ascribing precisely the 
same purchasing power to the dollar which the mer- 
chants of that locality ascribed to it in buying and 
selling every commodity they handled upon that day. 

Immediately we hear a chorus of alarm. How 
about the security holder? How will he be protected 
if we allow a variable purchasing power of the dollar 
to be reflected in appraisals. The answer is that you 
cannot harm a new or incoming security holder so 
long as you state, and state clearly and definitely, 
the real meaning of the figures you utter. Merely re- 
frain from misstatement or muddy statement and 
you cannot harm him. 

As for the man who is already a security holder, 
on the other hand, you can neither help nor hurt 
him by such a statement of facts. He is, in a large 
sense, beyond your power.. He is bound utterly by 
the intrinsic value of his securities and the equities 
back of them. If his savings of years ago went into 
Western farm lands, as was the case with some of 
our Western roads, which lands at the time were 
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dear at a dollar an acre and to-day are worthy fifty, 
will you seek to divest him of his equity by artificial 
values on his securities? And if, on the other hand, 
he tied up his savings in a ferry line now put out of 
business because the community has provided itself 
with a bridge, can you protect him from disaster 
even though every dollar of his investment originally 
-had a dollar of equity behind it? 

History is full of well-meaning efforts on the part 
of public authorities to protect what they sincerely 
regarded as the public interest by giving artificial 
values to commodities. They all failed, they all must 
fail, and just as much when attempted on behalf of 
securities as of any other salable article. The price 
fixing of the past year had its success, in the meas- 
ure to which it has been a success, by not being arti- 
ficial, by truly reflecting the actual market conditions 
of the day. If it is continued in the future it will be 
a success only so long as it is responsive to changes 
in market conditions. The day it ceases to be re- 
sponsible it will collapse. I illustrate here two tales 
which old Bishop Fleetwood narrates in his “Chro- 
nicon Preciosum” from the records of “honest Mr. 
Stow.” They show that such experiments are not 
new. The essence of successful rate regulation will 
always lie in keeping in mind the good bishop’s prin- 
ciple: 


“A trade will do as it can, and never be forced 
one way or other.” 


Rates—As JUDGED BY THE PURCHASING POWER 
oF MonrEy 
‘ 


So far we have considered the purchasing power 
of the dollar mainly in relation to the appraisal of the 
property, but this is only one side of the story. If 
the dollar is not worth as much as it used to be in 
purchasing or appraising the plant, then neither is it 
worth as much as it used to be when paying gas or 
electric light bills. Your customers are not paying 
you as much as they formerly paid if their rates have 
remained unchanged for the last three or four years. 
These rates, when made, were based upon one kind 
of a dollar, with one kind of purchasing power. Your 
customers come up to the cashier’s desk in the gas 
company’s office to-day and tender him a dollar 
worth only 50 cents or 60 cents in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of the old dollar. 

Strangely enough, this is another point that has 
scarcely been stressed in a way commensurate with 
its real importance in the multitude of cases brought 
before commissions within the last year for tempo- 
rary rate increases. In fact, the matter seems not 
to have been grasped at all. Correctly analyzed and 
set forth, a large number of these applications were 
not applications for a rate increase at all; they were 
requests for a “stop-loss order.” 

The utilities have been short-changed unmercifully 
by their customers. The dollar which has been ten- 
dered them was becoming less and less of a silver 
dollar and more and more of a lead dollar, and the 
real purpose of most of these applications was to call 
a halt to the short-changing process. In the majority 
of cases—in fact, almost universally—the utilities 
did not endeavor to obtain new rates which wouid 
have yielded them enough dollars to have the pur- 
chasing power of the old dollars on which the origi- 





nal rates had been based; in general, they only sought 
to recoup a fraction of this loss. 

When, therefore, it is announced, in decision after 
decision, that the utility company must not expect 
the public to bear all the loss, the answer is that the 
companies most emphatically have not expected the 
public to bear all the loss—they have borne the lion’s 
share themselves. They bore all of it in most cases 
until the situation became acute, and they then 
merely eased off enough of the load to be able to 
keep going. So far from not sharing with the pub- 
lic the burden of high costs, the public utility com- 
panies of the country as a whole are to-dav bearing 
by far the greater part of it. 


RaTE oF RetuRN—As JUDGED BY THE PURCHASING 
Power oF Money 


When we come to the question of rate of return, 
precisely the same argument applies that we have 
just seen in the case of rates. In decision after de- 
cision, which I[ refrain from quoting because they 
would add length to this paper, commissions have 
declared within the year, in solemn language, that 
investors in public utilities could not expect the pub- 
lic to bear all the burden of present conditions. They 
(the investors) must be prepared to share the in- 
evitable sacrifice with the public. 

Now, exactly what did this pronouncement mean? 
Simply that the companies should pay a lower divi- 
dend rate. Stop for a moment and analyze this idea. 
Here is one of your investors who has been receiving, 
iet us say, $60 on each $1,000 invested in your prop- 
erty. In the great economic changes in the last three 
years the purchasing power of this $60 has utterly 
changed. What $2 would have bought three or four 
years ago $3 will scarcely buy to-day. Do, you have 
to tell this investor that he has to share somebody’s 
else burden? Assuredly not. He can answer you, 
and with perfect truth, that he is bearing a full share 
of the burden himself. His $60 will scarcely buy him 
what $40 used to buy. 

Turn, on the other hand, to the public whose bur- 
dens he is to share—don’t they also have to pay these 
high prices? Certainly they do. But, who are the 
public? A vast majority are wage-earners, and all 
over the country wage-earners have been making 
much more money, in dollars, than many of them 
ever made in their lives. Rates of wages were.never 
so high. I am not objecting to this—far from it—but 
I want to see who is bearing this sacrifice the com- 
missions refer to. 

Let a small investor, or other individual living on a 
fixed income, and a day laborer go into a bakery to 
buy a loaf of bread. Five years ago a 16-oz. loaf 
would have cost each of them 5 cents; to-day it costs 
them each 10 cents. So far they are equal. But— 
and here is the point lost sight of in the decisions I 
refer to—the investor has only the same money to 
buy bread with that he had five years ago. His pur- 
chasing power has been cut in half. He comes out 
with half a loaf. The laborer formerly got perhaps 
$2.25 per day; of late he has been getting $3.50 to $4. 
He comes out with from three-fourths to a full loaf. 
Both of them may have made a sacrifice, but who is 
bearing the larger share of the burden? Is it not 
time that the actual facts in this matter be faced? 

Summarizing where we stand to-day, I will take 
first those items where the light has apparently not 
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yet broken in, or at least not effectively. Then I will 
conclude with those points on-which the last two 
years can show real progress toward truth and sound 
economics. 

First among the errors upon which we earnestly 
pray for the coming of clearer perception is that there 
is only one person to be compensated in a public util- 
ity enterprise, namely, the investor. There are two: 
First, the investor; second, the operator. Each of 
them contributes his share, but the second is usually 
forgotten. In many ways he is the more essential of 
the two. 

Second—We have not yet recognized the limits 
within which it is true to say that an investment in a 
public utility is the safest of all forms of investment. 
It is essentially a long-term investment and as such 
has risks of its own, due to changes in the art, to 
economic changes in the community and to those 
vast and inevitable national and international crises 
which constitute the main features, and usually the 
tragic ones, of the world’s history. 

Third—-The superstition still flourishes that there 
exists a “normal” value for commodities or for utility 
property. We can never found progress upon error 
and untruth and the conception of a “normal” value 
is basically untrue. 

Fourth—The conception is almost universally put 
forward that rates to the public are being raised by 
utilities to-day, when in fact they have only whittled 
away the edge of the great reduction that has been 
made in their rates ever since the purchasing power 
of the dollar fell far below that which it possessed at 
the time most of the rates in question were first es- 
tablished. 

Lastly—An erroneous idea persists which takes 
the form of saying that the investor must “share the 
burden” with the consumer, presumably by cutting 
the dividend rate in an effort to divide the loss, when, 
in fact, the great bulk of the consumers face the in- 
creased costs of living with more dollars in their 
pockets and savings banks than they ever had before. 
Although their purchasing power also may have suf- 
fered, they are relatively better off than the investor, 
even if his dividend rate is maintained in full. 

Now, let us turn to the brighter side of the picture 
and see those places where real progress can be re- 
corded and where there is hope that the future will 
show further progress. 

First—The old idea that you could not even dis- 
cuss the subject of rate making without an appraisal 
has suffered an attack from an unlooked-for quarter. 
No one conversant with the subject will maintain 
that appraisals are not valuable in their place, but 
there is no doubt that their significance has been mis- 
understood to the extent of overshadowing other fea- 
tures of great importance. 

Second—There has been at least formal recog- 
nition on the part of regulating bodies that the qual- 
ity of the service and the character of the manage- 
ment should have something to do in deciding the 
rate of return allowable. It is true that little tan- 
gible results are evidenced so far, but at least the 
matter has been left open and whenever regulators 
adopted truly constructive policy in. an effort to make 
the highest quality of service highly profitable to 
those who render it, there will be little in the way of 
erroneous precedent to restrain them. 

Third—In the matter of depreciation, out of a 
welter of confusion such as has existed in few tech- 





nical subjects, there seem to be emerging indications 
of clearer thinking and closer approach to the truth. 
Few departments of economics have stood in greater 
need of both. 

These are some of the directions in which real 
progress is being recorded in the work of appraisals 
and rate making, as well as some in which obscurity 
and muddy. thinking still seem to be the order of the 
day. A vigorous and constructive policy during the 
ten years of regulation now elapsed might have made 
a wonderful difference in the public utility business, 
for in many respects utilities to-day are in as satis- 
factory a shape as they well could be. 

However, I am firmly of the belief that they cannot 
forever remain in the doldrums. Unsound economic 
views seldom live more than a short while. In the 
end the truth always prevails. To the extent that 
clear guidance and sound principles shall be applied 
in the control and regulation of public utilities they 
will cease to be a lean and threadbare calling and 
become one of the great avenues of progress and 
success for the ablest minds in America. 
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Treatment of Industrial Problems by Con- 
structive Methods 


Booklet; flexible card binding; 9x6 in.; 15 pages. Issued 
by U. S. Department of Labor, Working Conditions Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Describes purpose of the working conditions service 
of the National Department of Labor, the facilities and 
assistance it offers industries as related to employees’ 
health and safety and good relationships between em- 
ployers and employees. 


Report of Public Service Commission of 
Maryland for Year 1918 


Flexible card binding; 651 pages; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Issued by Public Service Commission of Maryland, Balti- 
more. 

Contents include reports of commission, secretary, 
general counsel, assistant general counsel, chief engi- 
neer, transportation expert, rate clerk and auditor. 
Also opinions and orders of commission, opinions of 
general counsel, summaries of gas and electric meter 
tests, summary of gas tests and analyses and summary 
of personal, transportation and utilities companies 
accidents. An appendix includes statistics from annual 
reports of corporations. Tables contain data on assets 
and income, dividends and expenses of public utilities. 


Tre Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Company petition for 
the. right to continue “war prices” on gas comes before 
the board of gas and electric service commission May 
28. The company was given the right to charge gas 
users $1.15 for the duration of the war for each 1,000 
cu. ft. The members of the Lawrence ‘City Council 
and the city solicitor wall attend the hearing. No 
remonstrance was offered at the original increase by 
the local city fathers, but city officials of Methuen, 
which city depends upon the company for its gas and 
electricity, were opposed to the granting of the right. 
































U. G. I. Remits to City Treas- 
ury Largest Sum Since 
Lease Was Executed 


The United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., paid 
into the City Treasury on May 1 
$889,759.54. This sum represents 
the city’s share of the collections of 
that company under the terms of 
the lease of the Philadelphia gas 
works for the sale of gas during the 
quarter ending Mar. 31, 1919. This 
the amount received by the city dur- 
ing the corresponding period for 
1918 and is the largest sum received 
in amy one quarter since the lease 
was executed. 


Massachusetts Gas Company 
Report for April 


Decrease in Earnings Reflection of 
Conditions in Coal Industry 


The Massachusetts Gas Company’s 
net earnings available for dividends 
for April were $170,369.00, a de- 
crease of $422,856.00 or 71.27 per 
cent compared with April, 1918. 
While the gas earnings compared un- 
favorably with those for April, 1918, 
most of the $422,856.00 loss in earn- 
ings came from the coal department. 
It is generally appreciated that con- 
ditions in the coal industry have been 
distinctly sub-normal since the armi- 
stice, and the Massachusetts Gas re- 
port undoubtedly reflects it. Earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1919, 
however, were at a rate sufficient for 
current dividends. 


Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corporation Wants Author- 
ity to Issue $250,000 
of Bonds 


The Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corporation has applied to the rail- 
road commission for authority to is- 
sue $250,000 of bonds to reimburse 
the company for expenditures mzde 
for permanent extensions and addi- 
tions. An exhibit filed with the pe- 
tition shows that the corporation ex- 


Southern Convention Opens with Presi- 


dent Luther Gaston Absent 


Attendance 100 Registered First Day—Government and Private 
Operation of Utilities Discussed 

The eleventh annual meeting of gas station and district governors, 

the Southern Gas Association Con- im which he outlined the operation of 

vention opened at Asheville, N. C., a control which can be fitted to 


: : heville 20Y__8overnor devised to meet 
on May 20. 7 he ope of Asheville the conditions existing in the Colum- 
opened the meeting with an address 


bus plant. Louis Stotz, assistant 
of welcome. President Gaston was secretary manager of the American 
unable to attend. Officers have been 


Gas Association was present and 
elected but we have been unable to made an address in which he ex- 
learn the results in time to print 


plained the aims of that association 

them in this issue of the JouRNAL. and described its plans for co-opera- 

Owing to President Gaston’s ab- tion with all gas companies. Mr. 
sence, his paper was read by Mr. 


Stotz urged the officials present to 
Gray, the presiding officer. The submit their many problems to the 
principal address was made by 


association. 

Major Gribbel of the J. J. Griffin The general discussions at the cor.- 
Company, Philadelphia. Major Grib- vention centered around the advis- 
bel’s subiect was “Experience with ability of the officials of companies 
Gas and Flame Divisions Over taking their customers into their 
There.” confidence so that they might ap- 

The first paper read at the meet- preciate moré clearly the difficulties 
ing was by L. Irving Pollitt, of Balti- under which the companies operate. 
more, Md., on Syndicate, Private It was generally agreed that this 
and Municipal Ownership. J. P. method should produce good results 
Conroy, of the General Gas Light and help toward avoiding complaints 
Company of New York, delivered which are often due to misunder- 
an important address on Radiant 


standing. 
Heat. MacDougald Dexter, superin- The session closed on Thursday, 
tendent cf the Southern Gas Light the 22d; it was well attended, 100 
Company of Columbus, Ga., read an members having registered. Harry 


interestine paper on the Columbus’ 8B. Hoyt was toastmaster. 











pended the sum of $648,583.87 for present time; making the total orig- 
improvements in the year 1916. Of inal cost of the properties $20,232,- 
this amount $315,250.54 was expend- 588.39. According to an appraisal 
ed from depreciation reserve and made by C. L. Cory, the corporation’s 
$333,533.33 from surplus. gas property is worth $16,106,726.16 
Under the terms of its trust deed and its electric properties $6,104,- 
the corporation is entitled to issue 915.25. 
boncs to the extent of 75, per cent 
of this In 1909 the corporation 
purchased the Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Compeny and the Pasadena 
Cons-lidxted Gas Company, at which 
celivered in payment its cap- 
itz] s‘oc’: to the extent of $7,250,- 
000 C2 --d ass:umed a bonded and 
v-debtedness of $432,801.16. 
‘so. the corporation reports 
that i: :>s expended $8,661,787.33 in 
betvters-e:is ond extensions up to the 


Pacific Gas & Electric to In- 
stall New Oil and Gas Plant 
in San Francisco 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany will start work early in June 
on a new $25,000 Jones gas set, 
which will.be installed in a new 
building to be erected as an extension 


to the present plant at Second and 
Cherry Streets, San Francisco. 
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Ohio Cities Gas Company 
to Reinvest a Larger 
Proportion of: 
Earnings 
Reduction of Dividend Rate in Interest 
of Conservation 

Ohio Cities Gas Company plans 
expansion of all oil departments, pro- 
duction, transportation and market- 
ing, besides the purchase of some 
additional properties. 


The dividend of 4 per cent ($1). 


a share declared for the present 
quarter on Ohio Cities Gas Com- 
pany common stock, in all probabil- 
ity represents the quarterly rate that 
will be maintained on this issue for 
the remainder of the current fiscal 
year which ends on Mar. 31 next. 
The cash conserved by reducing 
the dividend will permit the company 
to reinvest a larger part of its earn- 


ings. 


Gas Holder at Rockaway Park 
Scene of Serious Accident 


The airplane of two experienced 
naval aviators, Ensign Hugh Adams 
and Harold Carey, chief machinist 
mate, plunged from a height of 300 
ft. in the air into the gas holder, 
which was at the time almost empty, 
at Rockaway Park, N. Y., where the 
N-C trans-ocean training station is 
located. The two aviators were in- 
stantly killed. The airplane was 


badly damaged and its engine twisted . 


completely out of shape, but very 
little damage resulted to the gas 
holder. 


Wire Company Reports 
Gas Producer Work- 
ing Satisfactorily 


Heats Four Furnaces in Tempering 
Room 


The Wright Wire Company is get- 
ting splendid results from its gas 
producer, installed at its Palmer 
(Mass.) plant, which heats four fur- 
naces in the tempering room, and 
the gas obtained is of the best. The 
producer is run automatically and is 
driven by a five-horse power motor, 
which is run about one-third of the 
time while in operation. One revo- 
lution is made in 45 minutes. There 
are three plows attached, which plow 
out the ashes, but great care must 
be taken in order to have about 24 
inches of ashes in producer at all 
times, so as not to burn out the hood. 

The coal which is fed in is made to 





gasify by blowing live steam and air 
up through venter of fire bed. 
There are two slicing bars in fire 
bed, which keep fire on a level at 
all times and are cooled by running 
water through them. After the gas 
is made it is forced through under- 
ground flues into furnaces and is 
regulated by the use of valves. 
The company has just completed 
the installation of a new coal con- 
veyor for depositing coal automat- 
ically into the coal pocket directly 
over the gas producer. When the 
car of coal is to be unloaded 
the car is run over the pit and 
dump bottoms lowered and the con- 
veyor, which is run by a 7% horse 
power motor, is then started and the 


coal is carried by an endless chain ° 


and deposited in a chute leading to 
the upright carrier. 

This carrier is composed of an 
endless chain and 25 buckets and it 
is then carried to the top of the con- 
veyor and dumped into another 
chute and by the force of gravitation 
is carried to the coal pocket,. which 
has a storage capacity of about 100 
tons of coal. The conveyor house 
is 50 feet high and 5 feet long and 
12 feet wide. The conveyor has a 
carrying capacity of 25 tons per hour 
and an average car of coal can be 
unloaded in about one hour and 45 
minutes. The expense of unloading 
a car is said to be small. 


Washington Gas & Electric 
Company Requests Investi- 
gation Be Made of In- 
creased Expenses 


The Washington Gas & Electric 
Company, Washingtdn, Ohio, has 
made an urgent request to the city 
council to have a full investigation 
made of its increased expenses, upon 
which basis the company is asking 
for an advance in rates. In this 
manner it is hoped that it may be 
fully ascertained as to whether in- 
creased rates are justified. 


Muskegon Consumers Paying 
Increased Rate Protected 
by Security 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Traction 
& Lighting Company filed its bond for 
$50,000 with the clerk of the court. 
The court, in modifying the restrain- 
ing order, issued against the company 
from putting into effect its in- 
creased gas rate, ordered that the 
bond be filed to protect the con- 


sumers. 





The bond is filed in case the de- 
cision in the case favors the city, 
consumers can obtain the difference 
between the old and new rate paid 
into the company. The company 
must also keep its books so that the 
amount of increase paid by the con- 
sumers will be known. 


Lansing Fuel & Gas Company 
Books to Be Audited to De- 
termine Fair and Rea- 
sonable Rate 


The Lansing Fuel & Gas Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., held its first 
meeting with the city’s special gas 
committee on May 7. By a unan- 
imous vote of the committee Cres- 
cent A. Parker, of Detroit, was em- 
ployed to make a special audit of the 
books of the company at the main 
office in Philadelphia. 

This accounting will be an original 
one over at least the past two years. 
All accounts and bookkeeping of the 
company back of that time to 1912 
will be accurately and carefully 
checked and verified by the account- 
ants. All items of investment and 
all items of expenses affecting the 
Lansing company will be classified 
so that the committee and the pub- 
lic may know all the facts which 
properly enter into the determination 
of a fair rate. 

The purpose of this special ac- 
counting for the city will be to ascer- 
tain just what the actual cost of 
manufacturing and distributing gas 
in this city is now, and what it has 
been during the years back to and 
including 1912. It will be on the 
basis of this extensive and complete 
accounting to be made by Mr. Par- 
ker that the committee will make its 
recommendation as to what a fair 
and reasonable rate will be to place 
in the new franchise to be submitted 
later to the voters for their approval. 


Chicago Appliance Manufac- 
turers Report Excellent 
Business for April 
Gas appliance manufacturers in 
the Chicago territory, as well as 
dealers in these appliances, report 
that the month of April was an ex- 
ceptionally active business month. 
Particularly was there a splendid de- 
mand for gas heaters, but at the 
same time gas ranges were moving 
out well, and sales were increasing . 
Manufacturers and dealers in the 
southern part of Illinois are pre- 
paring for the inauguration shortly 
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of a special water heater campaign. 
This campaign will be conducted in 
a number of cities in the southern 
division of the State. 


California ‘State Commission 
Grants Increased Rates to 


Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Company 

The request of the Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Company for an in- 
crease of rates was granted by the 
State Railroad Commission. The in- 
crease authorized, the commission 
stated, will result in averaging rates 
for all gas sold at $1.70 in Santa 
Cruz, $1.73 in Watsonville, $1.82 in 
Hollister and $1.78 in Gilroy. It is 
estimated only 70 per cent of the 
consumers will be affected by the 
change. The minimum charge in the 
four districts remains at $1.10 with 
10 per cent discount for prompt pay- 
ment. 








Gas Corporations in Ok- 
lahoma Complain of 
Royalties Paid to 
Indians for Nat- 
ural Gas 


United States Government 
Rate 


A delegation of lawyers represent- 
ing the Osage-Oklahoma Gas Com- 
pany and other gas corporations, 
argued before United States Gov- 
ernment representatives and the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs that the 
rovalties they are required to pay 
to the Indians on the natural gas 
drawn from the fecund wells on the 
Osage Indiana reservation in Okla- 
homa are so high as to deprive the 
companies of any fair profit. 

The Osage reservation wells con- 
stitute one of the most valuable 
properties of their kind in the world. 
The area is about 200,000 acres. Two 
years ago Secretary of the Interior 
Lane fixed the royalty at three cents 
per 1,000 ft. of gas, the terms to 
be subject to revision after two 
years. Hence the present appeal. 

The companies contend that 3 
cents royalty is altogether too high. 

Government representatives, how- 
ever, contend that the gas com- 
panies receive as high as 14 and 15 
cents per 1,000 ft. without royalty, 
and 9 cents per 1,000 ft. with royalty. 

Some of the companies have 
threatened to remove their plants and 
abandon the business if they cannot 


Upholds 


get a reduction in royalties, but it 
is understood that the Government 
is not worrying about that, in view 
of the readiness of other companies 
to bid. The feeling of the Gov- 
ernment is that as gas is not a com- 
modity which reproduces itself, like 
a crop of potatoes, the Indians 
should get every cent possible from 
their property. 


Federal Court Rules in 
Favor of Higher Rate 
for Kansas Natural 
Gas Company 


Franchise Rates Cannot Be Enforced 


The United States Supreme Court 
in the Kansas Natural Gas Company 
case held that the franchises made 
by the gas company cannot be en- 
forced by court order because to do 
so would mean bankruptcy for the 
distributing company. The case 
arose from an effort made to force 
the distributing companies to sell gas 
at franchise rates. The judge de- 
clared that it is necessary for the 
supply company to receive more than 
the rate charged domestic consumers 
for gas and to attempt to force 
them to sell to the consumer for less 
than they pay at the city gates would 
mean to force them out of business. 
No individual or corporation can be 
compelled to fulfill such a contract, 
he said. 


New Jersey Company to Re- 
ceive $1.85 per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 


The Public Utility Commission of 
New Jersey at Trenton has fixed 
the new rate for the Washington 
(N. J.) Gas Company at $1.85 per 
1,000 cu. ft. The old rate was $1.65 
per 1,000 cu. ft. According to the 
new schedule a fixed service charge 
of 25 cents a month will have to be 
paid by gas consumers for three and 
five light-meters. There will be an 
added charge of one cent a month 
for every additional light used. 

The $1.85 rate will govern for the 
first 1,000 ft. of gas used monthly. 
A rate of $1.70 per 1,000 has been 
fixed for the next 5,000 ft, and all 
gas used in excess of 10,000 ft. will 
be charged for at the rate of $1.55 
per 1,000 ft. 

The appeal, which was filed some 
time ago, asked for increased rates, 
in order that additional revenue 
could be raised to meet the increas- 
ing cost of operating expenses. 
After reviewing the figures submit- 





ted by the company, the utility com- 
missioners decided that higher prices 
were necessary to keep the company 
on a sound basis. 


Citizens Gas Company In- 
creases Its Working Capital 

The Citizens Gas Company of In- 
dianapolis will sell $351,000 par 
value of 5 per cent bonds at not less 
than 85 per cent of par as the re- 
sult of an order of the public service 
commission granting permission for 
the sale. The order provides that 
the proceeds of the sale shall be 
used to reimburse the company for 
expenditures made in making im- 
provements and to increase its work- 
ing capital. 


Sandusky Company Resumes 
Industrial Gas Service 


The Sandusky Gas & Electric 
Company has resumed its gas service 
to large industrial consumers in San- 
dusky, among them the Libbey Glass 
Company, whose consumption is ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 
Arrangements have been entered into 
whereby this service wiil be continued 
when the new rate of 50 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. becomes effective June 
7, 1919. 


Lancaster (Pa.) Trust Company 
Requests Sale of Lititz 
Gas Company 


Attorneys for the Lancaster Trust 
Company, trustee of a mortgage 
which covers all property owned by 
the gas company in Lititz, Manheim 
and Ephrata and of its pipe lines 
and general equipment wherever lo- 
cated, have filed a petition for the 
sale of the corporation property of 
the Lititz, Manheim & Ephrata Gas 
Company. They allege that the com- 
pany defaulted in the payment of 
interest due on its bonds Oct. 1, 
1918; that none has been paid since 
that date; and that holders of bonds 
representing $54,500.00 have request- 
ed the trustee to foreclose the mort- 
gage. By condition of the mortgage 
on default of the payment of the in- 
terest to the stockholders, the mort- 
gage becomes due and payable. 

The Lititz, Manheim and Ephrata 
Gas Company is being operated at 
present under the management of 
the receivers appointed by the court. 
It furnishes gas to a large territory. 
its pipes extending into several sur- 
rounding towns - 
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Kalamazoo Gas Rates Raised 

The price of gas to Kalamazoo 
( Mich.) consumers has been raised 
to $1.15 net per 1,000 cu. ft., by the 
Michigan Light Company. The 
present rate of $1 was established a 
year ago, after an 85-cent rate had 
been in effect two years. A city ordi- 
nance passed four years ago to pro- 
vide a 75-cent rate was blocked in 
the State courts. 








a | 


Personal Notes 








pes sa sevens ceapenennn  votesnensssesvenien 


Henry Wess, for several years 
an employee of the Brooklyn Union 


Gas Company, died Apr. 28 at his 
home, 29 Devoe Street, Brooklyn. 








Cuartes H. Stevens, for several 
years in charge of the power sales 
department of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Gas & Electric Company, died Sat- 
urday, April 26, at his home, 11 Ur- 
ban Street, where he had been ill for 
less than two weeks from a cold, 
developing from influenza. 


Danret Apams, of Columbus, 
Ohio, resigned his position as cashier 
of the Ohio Fuel & Gas Company in 
Columbus, and has moved to Sabina 
where he will become a partner with 
James L. and Ralph Gaskins, in the 
conduct of the business of the Sabina 
News-Record. 


Dennis J. Bucktey, 386 War- 
ren Avenue, Brockton, Mass., who 
was for 26 years with the Brockton 
Gas Light Company, as assistant 
treasurer, resigning about a year ago, 
has been appointed as an auditor in 
the United States treasury depart- 
ment and has already assumed his 
new duties. Mr. Buckley will make 
his home in Washington, where he 
expects to be located permanently. . 


Ratpexn EvsMAn, vice-president of 
the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany ‘New York) has made it pos- 
sible for the pupils of the Bay Ridge 
High School, science and chemistry 
class, including girl members, to 
visit every part of the plant under 
the leadership of Professor Kearny. 
During the last months the girls have 
been making a study of the manu- 
facture of water gas. Through Mr. 
Elsman they now have opportunity 





to see the theories which they have 
been learning put into actual facts. 


Dr. Frepertck Haynes NEWELL, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers, which convened in 
Chicago May 12-13, was an important 
figure in that gathering. Dr. Newell, 
who is head of the Civil Engineering 
Department of the University of IIli- 
nois, is even better known as the 
“Father of the United States Rec- 
lamation Service,” of which he was 
first chief engineer (1902-07) and 
director (1907-14). From the first 
organization meeting of the American 
‘Association of Engineers in 1914, to 
the present time, Dr. Newell has been 
identified with every reform move- 
ment of the engineering profession. 
He has served as the president of the 
Committee on Engineering Co-oper- 
ation from its organization. He was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton Engineering Society and served 
as its president. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Me- 


chanical Engineers, the Western So-- 


ciety of Engineers, and was one of 
the original members of the Engi- 
neering Council. 


Joun A. Goutp, for a long period 
the engineer in charge of the dis- 
tribution department of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, died in 
his 66th year at the Newton Hos- 
pital, Newton, Mass., on May 18. 
In recent years he has been a prom- 
inent resident of Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., and one of the best- 
known gas engineers in New Eng- 
land. He was a member of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
New England Association of Gas 
Engineers, the Guild of Gas Man- 
agers of New England, Boston En- 
gineers’ Association, a director in the 
Merchants’ Co-operative Bank of 
Boston, and the Newton South Co- 
operative Bank of Newton. 


Georce A. Harper was elected 
president and a director of The Cen- 
tral Foundry Company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, May 12. Mr. 
Harder is the president of the Essex 
Foundry Company of Newark, N. J., 
and has long been an important fac- 
tor in the steam and drainage fittings 
industries. Not only has Mr. Har- 
der’s entire business life been spent 
in the foundry business, but he is 
the son of Victor A. Harder, de- 
ceased, who controlled the Monitor 
Iron Works of Newark, N. J., for 
many years prior to its acquisition 


by The Central Foundry Company 
about twenty years ago. 


Eucene A. Hart, formerly em- 
ployed by the Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Gas Company, died April 30 at the 
home of his sister, after a lingering 
illness. He was born in this city 
36 years ago. He was graduated: 
from the Lawrence High School and 
Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School, Boston. After he had fin- 
ished his business training he ac- 
cepted a position at the Lawrence 
Gas Company where he was em- 
ployed for 17 years. He left his 
work there last December on account 
of ill health. 


Baltimore Company to In- 
crease Its Capacity with 
Proceeds of Sale of 
Notes 
The stockholders of the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore have author- 
ized the creation of an issue of 
$5,000,000 of first refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds to mature 
Feb. 1, 1949. Of the bonds $3,500,- 
000 of 34-year 7 per cent notes, 
which, together with the remaining 
$1,500,000 reserved, will provide for 
the conversion of the 3'4-year 7 per 
cent notes. The proceeds of these 
$5,000,000 of notes, with cash to be 
supplied by the company, will provide 
$6,000,000 to be used for increasing 

the company’s capacity. 


Ashtabula Company’s 
Natural Gas Supply 
Petering Out 


Will Erect $1,000,000 Artificial Gas 
Plant 
F. W. Stone, manager of the 


Ashtabula (Ohio) Gas Company, in- 
formed the city council that there is 
not enough natural gas in the fields 
leading into Ashtabula to last more 
than a_year longer. 

Already, he said, his company is 
contemplating the erection of a $1,- 
900,000 plant to manufacture arti- 
ficial gas, which would cost, he esti- 
mated, between $1 and $1.50 per 
1,000. The city is paying 36 cents 
per 1,000 for natural gas. 

Mr. Stone advocated the shutting 
off of all industrial consumers, 
thereby conserving the supply for do- 
mestic purposes. 
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Report of Board of Directors 
of Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


War and reconstruction activities 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States are reviewed at length 
in the report of the Chamber’s board 
of directors read at the opening ses- 
sion Apr. 29 of the seventh annual 
meeting of the chamber, The report 
was read by Elliott H. Goodwin, gen- 
eral secretary of the chamber. 

“The activity of the chamber,” 
says the report, “divides itself be- 
tween war work and reconstruction 
work. In the first six months it de- 
voted itself almost exclusively and 
to great effect in mobilizing indus- 
try in support of the Government. 
In the last six months it has through 
committees and otherwise given itself 
over to the study and solution of the 
most important economical problems 
to which the war had given rise in 
this country. 

“In its last annual report the 
board reviewed at some length the 
history of the attempt of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to organize 
industry for war; the reasons for the 
breakdown of the system as insti- 
tuted; the request then made by the 
council upon the chamber that it 
should organize industries through 
War Service Committees of the in- 
dustries themselves; the formation 
of the War Industries Board and the 
beginnings of the dealings of that 
board with industry through the 
committees brought together through 
the assistance of the chamber. At 
the last annual meeting it was able 
to report the formation of 150 of 
these war service committees. After 
that meeting the new board of direc- 
tors reorganized the war service ex- 
ecutive committee of the chamber 
and, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Wheeler, who served as chair- 
man, the war service committees 
themselves were reorganized on the 
basis of becoming committees repre- 
sentative of entire industries and au- 
thorized to speak for them in all 
matters affecting the industries. 

“This was laid down as.a pre- 
requisite to dealing with war service 
committees by the War Industries 
Board,’ and was carried through 
largely by the activity of William H. 
Manss, formerly industrial commis- 
sioner of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, who was appointed director 
of the war service executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Manss was enabled to 
keep in close touch with all require- 


ments of the Government through 
being invited to sit at the daily ses- 
sions of the Requirements Board, 
and had an office with the War In- 
dustries Board as well as at the 
chamber headquarters. 


“With the assistance of members 
of the war service executive com- 
mittee and of the official staff of the 
chamber, Mr. Manss proceeded to 
call meetings of the industries for 
the purpose of organizing new war 
service committees or reorganizing 
old ones, following the order in which 
their services were needed by the 
War Industries Board. At each of 
these meetings a committee was se- 
lected. Following the meeting the 
chamber proceeded by circular let- 
ter to secure the approval of all 
units of the industry for the com- 
mittee thus selected and, promptly 
on receipt of notices of approval, 
formally certified to the War Indus- 
tries Board, and all other agencies 
of the Government having occasion 
to deal with the various industries, 
the establishment of a war service 
committee properly representative of 
the entire industry. 

“No such organization of industry 
had ever before been attempted or 
contemplated as possible. Under the 
pressure of war necessity and with 
the feeling that their interests were 
being considered and cared for so 
far as the exigencies of war would 
allow, these committees functioned 
splendidly and became to all intents 
and purposes arms of the Govern- 
ment. 

“At the time the armistice was 
signed more than four hundred of 
these committees had been organized. 

“When the tide of victory had 
turned and it became more and more 
evident that Germany was facing de- 
feat, although the time of collapse 
could not be exactly prophesied, the 
war service executive committee 
turned its attention to future prob- 
lems of readjustment and in the be- 
lief that the war service committees 
would form a most useful and force- 
ful agency in solving these prob- 
lems, it issued the call for a war 
emergency and reconstruction con- 
ference to be held at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 3-6, 1918. Before that date 
arrived the armistice had been signed 
and the conference was turned into 
a reconstruction congress of Amer- 
ican industries. 

“One outcome of the meeting was 
the establishment of a central agency 
through which the war service com- 
mittees could continue to function in 





connection with readjustment prob- 
lems. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was requested by 
the conference to appoint a war 
service executive committee to relate 
the efforts of all the war service 
committees, while the chairman of 
the war service committees were con- 
stituted an advisory council to the 
executive committee, to meet together 
from time to time at the call of the 
executive committee or of any twen- 
ty-five members of the council. Pro- 
vision was further made for the ad- 
mission of new war service commit- 
tees as organized. 

“In view of this action, the board 
of directors appointed a new war 
service executive committee, includ- 
ing representatives from the war 
service committees, with Joseph H. 
Defrees, vice-president of the cham- 7 
ber, as chairman. 

“A meeting of the advisory coun- 
cil was held in New York on Jan. 
3 and 4, where matters referred to 
it by the Atlantic. City convention 
were disposed of and a program 
adopted for the purpose of securing 
immediate relief for those con- 
tractors with the Government whose 
contracts, because of some informal- 
ity, had been held by the Comptroller 
of the Treasury to be invalid. The 
failure promptly to pay these con- 
tracts, amounting in total to over 
one billion and a half dollars, placed 
a heavy burden upon industry seek- 
ing to readjust itself to peace con- 
ditions, and so delayed adjustment as 
to bring to the verge of bankruptcy 
many of the units of industry. For 
a period of two months following 
this conference, the passage of legis- 
lation to relieve this intolerable situa- 
tion occupied the entire attention and 
energy of the war service executive 
committee under Chairman Defrees 
with results which, though long de- 
layed, were particularly gratifying 
when the President signed the bill 
making provision for the payment 
of these contracts on March 2. 

“At this initial meeting of the ad- 
visory council, Charles C, Asbury, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the council, and C. S. 
Brantingham, of Rockford, IIl., vice- 
chairman. 

“Since the passage of the law 
above mentioned on March 2, the 
war service committees and the ad- 
visory council have not been called 
upon to any considerable extent to 
function as committees in connection 
with readjustment problems, al- 
though with the establishment of the 
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Industrial Board of the Department 
of Commerce, committees of certain 
industries were called to Washing- 
ton to confer with the board, and it 
was expected that this method of 
procedure would be continued. Con- 
troversy between the industrial board 
and the railroad administration has 
put a stop to all such activity for the 
present, awaiting a final settlement. 
Meanwhile with the lapse of time 
since the armistice a number of war 
service committees have dissolved. 

“Throughout this period since the 
armistice members of the chamber 
and of the war service committees 
have been kept in touch with devel- 
opments, including development of 
the Government’s policies respecting 
disposal of its stock of supplies and 
equipment and with the activities of 
the industrial board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the series 
of war service bulletins.” 

While the organization of indus- 
try through war service committees 
was the most important of the cham- 
ber’s war activities, says the report, 
the means were found for giving 
to the Government direct aid in car- 
rying out the war program in many 
directions. This was possible, it is 
set forth, through the close contact 
maintained at all times by officers 
and members of the staff of the 
chamber with Government bodies. 

One important activity of the 
chamber was the leadership given to 
business by the chamber’s war fi- 
nance committee in support of the 
heavy burden of proposed taxes 
which fell mainly on business and 
commerce. 

Attention is called in the report to 
the chamber’s part in adjusting dif- 
ficulties arising with the order of the 
Council of National Defense re- 
stricting Christmas buying. 

Among the readjustment activities 
of the chamber listed are studies of 
the merchant marine and railroad 
situations report and referendum on 
industrial relations, studies of the 
situation with respect to public util- 
ities, highways and waterways, re- 
port on the practices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, international 
commercial arbitration, efforts in be- 
half of a national budget, studies of 
trade acceptances, efforts in behalf 
of soldier employment, etc. 


Tue Ouro Cities Gas has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent on the common, compared with 
the previous dividend declarations of 
5 per cent ($1.25) a share quarterly 
as paid since July, 1917. 





Business Men and City Offi- 
cials of Kansas City, Mo., 
Consider Plan for Arti- 
ficial Gas Plant 
Col. E. M. Harber, city counsellor, 
declares the gas situation in Kan- 
sas City is something that must be 
worked out for the future. A con- 
ference of business men and city 
officials was held recently by the 
mayor to submit to them a propo- 
sition for the co-operative building 
and financing of an artificial gas 
plant. At the conference it was pro- 
posed they work out the details of 
a co-operative idea tried in Indian- 
apolis. They believe that with the 
65,000 consumers in Kansas City, 
many of whom would invest small 
and large amounts, according to a 
plan similar to that worked out suc- 
cessfully at Indianapolis, a great 
amount could be raised. The In- 
dianapolis plant makes a large profit 
on its by-products, which is an at- 
tractive feature from the standpoint 

of the business men. 


$75,000 Hydrogen Gas Plant 
to Be Erected at Inter- 
national Falls 

William Glenn, of Minneapolis, an- 
nounces that sufficient subscribers to 
the service have been secured to jus- 
tify the establishment of a plant at 
International Falls, Minn., and a 
franchise’ has been granted by the 
city to Mr. Glenn. Hydrogen gas 
will be used. The plant is to cost 
approximately $75,000 and construc- 
tion work will be started at an early 
date. 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company Shows Ex- 
cellent Report for 

Year 1918 


Company Pushing Hard the Use of 
Industrial Gas—Sales Increase Over 
700,000,000 Cu. Ft. Compared 
with 1917 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s net income for the calendar 
year of 1918 was $3,071,303, as com- 
pared with $2,181,080 for the pre- 
vious year. After paying dividends 
on the preferred stock the company 
had a surplus of $1,580,840, as com- 
pared with $709,975 after similar 
deductions in 1917. The balance 
sheet shows current assets of $10,- 
149,869, against liabilities totaling 

$3,759,537. 
The company reports the total 


number of gas consumers at the close 
of 1918 was 254,432; a gain for the 
year of 11,250. It has 18 gas plants 
in operation. An increase in sales 
of 718,035,500 cu. ft. is reported for 
the year 1918 over 1917, due pri- 
marily to the economies practised in 
this department during the year and 
to the energies of the sales force to 
promote the use of gas as industrial 
fuel. 

Illustrating the handicaps of the 
company in all of its departments by 
men entering the service, its service 
flag shows 607 silver stars and 9 gold 
stars. One hundred and thirty-five 
of the 598 have been restored to the 
company’s ranks, and it expects to 
care for the remainder in due time. 


U. G. I. Holds Annual 
Meeting 
Samuel T. Bodine Re-elected President 


The United Gas Improvement 
Company at their recent annual 
meeting of stockholders re-elected 
Samuel T. Bodine president, to- 
gether with the following directors: 
Randal Morgan, William Wood, 
Morris L. Clothier, Effingham B. 
Morris, Thomas J. Dolan and Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury, by a vote of 
$10,743 shares out of a total of 1,- 
220,596 shares. 

The stockholders passed a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the officers of the 
company for efficient work under 
trying conditions in 1918. 

At a meeting of the newly elected 
board the following officers were 
elected: Vice-presidents, Randal 
Morgan, Lewis Lillie, Walton Clark, 
W. F. Douthirt, Paul Thompson and 
P. H. Gadsden; secretary, G. W. 
Curran; treasurer, I. W. Morris. 

THe WesterN Unitep Gas & 
E.ectric CoMPANY reports an in- 
crease in both gross and net earnings 
for the fiscal year ended 1919. The 
company serves sixty-three cities 
and towns adjacent to Chicago. 

The operating figures follow: 

Fiscal Year Ending 


Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 
1919 1918 

Gross earnings... ..$1,985,442 $1,846,890 

Oper. exp. & taxes. 1,220,212 1,144,809 

Net income 765,229 702,080 

Bond interest ..... 326,283 314,666 
Surp. over int. on 

ED a Shenae 9 ant 438,94 387,414 


Tue. Fart River Gas Works 
Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $3 per share, payable on 
stock of record Apr. 26. 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Joins 
New York Company in 
Complaint Against 80- 
Cent Rate 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany has filed a bill of complaint in 
the United States.Court in an effort 
to defeat the restraining gas law of 
1906. The law in question restrains 
the company from charging in ex- 
cess of eighty cents for 1,000 cu. ft. 
of gas. The company claims that in 
these times this does not give a 
proper return on the investment, and 
brings this action to declare the law 
of 1906 in contravention of the Con- 
stitution. It contends the company 
has no adequate remedy at law from 
injury from its enforcement, and to 
issue an injunction against the de- 
fendants from_prosecuting the gas 
company in its proposed attempt to 
increase the gas rates. 


New Gas Flow Struck in Fort 
Worth 


The Duke Extension Oil Com- 
pany’s well in the Desdemona dis- 
trict, Forth Worth, Texas, about a 
mile northeast of the Duke and 
Knowles wells, has just hit the top 
of the sand and is showing for 2,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas and about 100 
barrels of oil. The depth of the well 
is 2,074 ft. The well is shut down 
awaiting storage and pipe-line con- 
nections. Pierer Levy, trustee for 
the company, is in New York and it 
is possible the well will not be drilled 
until he returns to Fort Worth. 


ened Rate for Centralia 
and Chehalis Suspended 


The public service commission 
recently suspended the increased 
gas rates for Centralia and Che- 
halis, Wash., proposed in the new 
tariff schedule filed with the com- 
mission by the North Pacific Pub- 
lic Service Company to become ef- 
fective May 8. Protests were filed 
by both cities and the commission 
has announced a public hearing 
which was held at Centralia, May 19. 


Tue Sanpusky (Onto) Gas & 
Evectric Company stockholders, at 
their annual meeting recently, re- 
elected all directors, who renamed 
W. S. Barstow, New York, presi- 
dent, and Major C. B. Wilcox, of 
Sandusky, chairman. 





Elk City Production Reaches 
1,000,000,000 ~ 

The gas production in the Elk 
City field topped the 1,000,000,000- 
foot mark. When the drill pene- 
trated the cap rock the gas came 
with such pressure that the drilling 
tools were thrown several hundred 
feet into the air. The well was 
gauged and then shut in. The ca- 
pacity is figured at from 50,000,000 
to 55,000,000 ft. of gas daily. This 
wall is three miles northwest of Elk 
City, Kans., on the southeast edge of 
the field. They are now thirty-five 
gas wells in the Elk City field with 
an average daily production of about 
30,000,000 cu. ft. each. 


Southern California | Gas Com- 
pany Bond Offering Quick- 
ly Absorbed 


The Southern California Gas Com- 
pany’s offering of $800,000 first 
mortgage bonds, which were a legal 
investment for savings banks, have 
been entirely disposed of. This of- 
fering was absorbed in an unusually 
short time. 


Santa Barbara to Receive Nat- 
ural Gas Supply from 
Ventura Field 


The petition of the Santa Barbara 
Gas & Electric Company to sell its 
gas plant and distribution system in 
Santa Barbara, Cal, together with 
the application of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company to sell its 
gas plants in Ventura County, to the 
Southern Counties Gas Company was 
given a hearing by State Railroad 
Commissioners H. D. Loveland and 
H. W. Brundige at the court house. 

The entire hearing was devoted 
to the presentation of reports and 
figures dealing with the costs, oper- 
ating expenses, profits, etc., of the 
several plants, the method to be pur- 
sued in financing the’ $825,000 trans- 
action, and technical matters having 
to do with quality of gas as repre- 
sented by heat units of natural and 
artificial gas, etc. 

F. S. Wade, superintendent of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
was the principal witness at the ses- 
sion. He said it was the belief of 
the company that within two years 
the business in Ventura County could 
be doubled, following the substitu- 
tion of natural gas for artificial gas. 
He said no gas in that county was 
at this time being used in industries, 
but with the coming of natural gas 








they would be able to serve com- 
mercial consumers. The purpose of 
the company is to improve the serv- 
ice throughout the county. The cost 
of production is high at this time, 
but there will be a reduction in ex- 
pense when natural gas is flowing 
through the mains, he said. This 
gas it is expected to obtain from the 
Shell and General Petroleum Fields, 
Ventura County. Santa Paula will 
obtain her natural gas from the Fill- 
more district. He said the rate ques- 
tion had not been given considera- 
tion, and was not involved in the 
present hearing; but there was no 
hope, he thought, of immediately re- 
ducing the price from $1.25. 

At Santa Barbara, according to 
Mr. Wade, the company expects to 
effect an economy of $5,000 per year 
through the installation of new boil- 
ers. It is possible, he said, to great- 
ly increase the receipts by solicita- 
tion and the introduction of heating 
apparatus and the development of in- 
dustrial business. He expected this 
increase would be at least 10 per 
cent per annum. A _ contemplated 
imprevement is the laying of new 
feeder lines and also the installation 
of a new service to supply Montecito 
on higher pressure. No attempt will 
be made to take on new business 
until these improvements shall have 
been installed. 


He said Santa Barbara might have 
natural gas if the supply developed 
in the Ventura field would warrant 
the laying of a pipe line from Ven- 
tura. It was Mr. Wade’s positive be- 
lief that at the present price of oil it 
would be impossible for the Santa 
Barbara plant te return a profit on 
the present rate of $1 for gas. 

The purpose of the company is to 
expend $50,000 on the improvement 
of the Santa Barbara system during 
the first year. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Opens Up Old Works 
in Vallejo District 

The old gas works on Maryland 
Street in the Vallejo district is again 
active with 100 men working under 
Plant Superintendent S. A. Wilcox. 
The company is about to spend in 
the neighborhood of $40,000 in 
doubling the capacity of the plant 
to meet the increasing demands in 
the Vallejo district since the Gov- 
ernment Annex has begun to rent 
its hundreds of houses. 
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J. Weaver Smith Elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Steel 
Treating Research 
Society 


J. Weaver Smith, of the Citizens 
Gas Company of Indianapolis, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Indianapolis Section of the Steel 
Treating Research Society. The 
society was organized six years ago 
and was originally devoted to the 
interest of hard treatments—steels 
and hardening-room equipment and 
supplies. Its membership extended 
exclusively to hardening-room fore- 
men. Before long petitions for mem- 
bership came from metallurgists, 
chemists and executives of various 
factories in Detroit, and eventually 
from all over the United States, and 
to-day there are members in Canada, 
England, France and Scotland. The 
personnel of the society also includes 
presidents, professors, secretaries, 
chemists, superintendents, labora- 
torians, manufacturers, salesmen and 
many others whose interest is keen 
in the development of new processes 
and equipment. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Will Expend Over 
$1,200,000 for New 
Gas Work 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany contemplates extensions and 
improvements during the current 
year involving $3,400,000, according 
to testimony of officials of the com- 
pany at a hearing before the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. Lake 
Spaulding and Fordyce dams are to 
be raised at an estimated cost of 
about $490,000. 

Of the money to be expended, 
$2,028,845 will be for new electric 
work, gas $1,219,534, water $92,150, 
railways $15,000, steam plant $5,000, 
and offices $30,000. 


Hyde Park Residents Get 
Promise of Pulmotor from 
City, but Quick Action 
from Request to Gas 


. Company 

The Dedham & Hyde Park Gas 
Company of Boston presented to the 
residents of Hyde Park (Boston) a 
new and thoroughly up-to-date pul- 
motor. The pulmotor will be placed 
in the police station at Hyde Park 
and will be used in all cases of emer- 





gency, such as drowning accidents, 
suffocation cases, etc., through the 
district. A demonstration of the ap- 
paratus was given at Fallon Hall, 
Hyde Park, by Dr. Charles H. 
Thomas of Philadelphia, with about 
100 physicians and representatives of 
the big manufacturing establishments 
of Hyde Park in attendance. The 
city of Boston has been promising 
the Hyde Park district a pulmotor 
for a long time, and at last the citi- 
zens decided they could get quicker 
action from the gas company and, 
accordingly, filed a request for one. 


Brooklyn Union Saves 13 
Cents a Gallon on Oil 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
has obtained a revision in the 
contract price for water-gas oil, the 
new price being 6 cents a gallon 
retroactive to Apr. 1 and running 
to the end of 1919. The price under 
the old contract was 7% cents a 
gallon, the high price thus far. 

The reduction of 1% cents a gal- 
lon for nine months of this year 
means a saving to Brooklyn Union 
Gas of about $900,000 this year, 
based on its annual consumption of 
80,900,000 gallons. 


Thus far there has been little 


‘change in the price of any of the 


other materials which are extensively 
used in gas making. Coal ranks next 
to oil in this respect and the price 
for this commodity, on contracts al- 
ready made, shows a slight increase 
over the price paid for the various 
grades last year. Contracts for the 
full year’s supply of coal have not 
yet been made and it is not known 
at present whether prices will show 
any reduction. 


City of Norwich Plans Devel- 
opment of Its Gas Industry 


The City of Norwich, Conn., in_ 


its gas and electric department, 
plans the development of new busi- 
ness through the sale of industrial 
furnaces, water heaters, gas stoves 
and gas-burning appliances of all 
kinds. C. W. Flagg, of Danielson, 
Conn., has been employed as the 
new business solicitor for this 
work. The, department announces 
that the remodelling of the gas 
plant is- almost completed. It is 
the expectation of the department 
to gain hundreds of new users of 
gas in the city and it holds out the 
hope that ultimately a reduction in 
the gas rate will be warranted. 






Robert Montgomery Home 
from France Sees Big Op- 
portunity for American 
Public Utilties 
Abroad 


Lieutenant Robert Montgomery, 
of the 146th United States Infantry, 
has received his honorable discharge 
from the army and has resumed his 
work as commercial manager of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company. 
Lieutenant Montgomery was Town 
Major for a number of towns in 
France and was thrown in close con- 
tact with the French people, and had 
an excellent opportunity to study 
their needs. He says that France 
realizes that commercially and in- 
dustrially she needs American sys- 
tem in standardizing and rebuilding 
her towns destroyed in. the war, and 
he believes that France will look to 
America for machines and mechan- 
ical engineers and scientific man- 
agers. He also says there is a great 
opportunity in France for public 
utilities; that with the exception of 
four or five. of the larger cities, the 
towns are without proper sanitation 
and water supply. Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery says that the French people 
admit that an American engineer 
could do wonders in these places. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany May Have to Extend 
Its Pipes into Eastern 
Kentucky 


In a petition filed by the city for 
an adequate supply of natural gas, 
counsel for the company contended 
that its franchise only requires it to 
furnish gas actually gathered from 
the soil of West Virginia without 
geological relationship with other 
fields separated from them only by 
artificial State lines. Construing 
sections 6 and 12 of the franchise, 
the court said there was nothing in 
the agreement which prohibits the 
company from procuring gas from 
other fields to meet its obligations, 
and that the company will not violate 
its franchise by procuring gas for 
Louisville from fields other than 
those in West Virginia. The court 
further ruled that State lines cannot 
be used to prevent the company from 
obtaining natural gas from the east- 
ern Kentucky fields, especially when 
those fields have the geological con- 
ditions and formations and produce 
the same number of heat units as 
the West Virginia fields. 
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FOULIS GAS GOVERNORS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 
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HELME & McILHENNY 


1339-1349 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Shipments Correspondence Solicited 
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Since 1833— 


has been in constant use in the 
supply and distribution of GAS 
in this country due greatly to 
the CORROSION RESISTING 
qualities inherent in the material 
itself. Baltimore holds the record 
of the first installation. In France, 
the first pipe ever laid, 250 years 
ago, is still giving excellent service. 
What other pipe can show such a 
record ? 


U.S. CAST IRON GAS PIPE 


is cast in dry sand moulds—bell down, which insures a uniform wall 
thickness, a machined spigot and a true and flawless bell. 


All Sizes, 2 ins. to 84 ins. diam. All Types, bell and spigot flange, 
flexible joint, plain end and threaded --for Water, Gas, Sewers, Culverts, 
Industrial and Power Plant Piping. 

Also manufacturers of Iron Castings, 1 lb. to 50 tons, Chemical 
Machinery, Hydraulic Cylinders, Castings for Machine Tool Builders. 


Address Inquiries to nearest Sales Office 
Apply D. C., Burlington, N. J., for Literature 


UNITED STATES ix PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


General Office, Burlington, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia—1421 Chestnut Street Buffalo—957 E. Ferry Street Birmingham—-American Trust Building 
New York—71 Broadway Chicago —122 So. Michigan Boulevard San Francisco— Monadnock Building 
Pittsburgh—Henry W. Oliver Building Cleveland—1150 East 26th Street Minneapolis—Plymouth Building 

St. Louis—Security Building 





